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Something New. | 


nly one e n twenty-four ever 
IN THE them the doors of literature? 


THE SERIES OF 


SCHOOLS CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN 


is found, in actual use, to solve the problem. 


FOR THIRD GRADE PUPILS. 
JUST THE THING FOR YOUR SCHOOL. 


It is Arithmetic from the child’s standpoint. 

It furnishes drill-work in its most interesting form. 

It makes “ Fractions” as plain and easy as integers. 

It brings out the meaning of mathematical terms and expressions, and gives 
familiarity with them by their repeated and intelligent use. 

It is a gradual development of Number principles. 

Its statements induce thinking to the point. 

It makes figures useful things to the children. 

Its plan is thoroughly philosophical. 

Its diagrams plainly illustrate the principles to the child-mind. 

It trains pupils to know the meaning of problems before trying to solve them. 

It leads forward from the easy to the more difficult, so that the “dull pupils’ 
can grasp the principles. 

It does this by obliging the child, in every sentence, to think of what he 
is doing. 

It excludes all “ juggling with figures,” all use of symbols that mean nothing 


FOR CHILDREN. 


Choice Literature; Judicious Notes; Large Type; 
Firm Binding; Low Prices. 

These books supply material for practice in reading, 
form a taste for literature, and train the mental powers of 
pupils by bringing them into contact with writers of 
thought, style, character, breadth, and power. 

The best recommendation of the series is the universal 
commendation which it it has received. It is endorsed by 
teachers, superintendents, librarians, eminent literary author- 
ities, and the press—secular, educational and religious. 


to the pupil. 

It simplifies reduction of fractions so that it becomes as plain as changing eu 
ounces to pounds and bushels to pecks. | 5B iy CIRCULARS. NOW READY. 


Sent postpaid for 30 cents. 


We solicit your correspondence. Address: GINN & CO MP ANY, Publi shers, 
CEO. SHERYOOD & CO. 3 BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


307 & 309 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Just Published : 


A GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. |proeveeSixy FRENCH CRAMMAR 


BY CHARLES P. DU CROQUET. 


Descriptive, Industrial, and Commercial. With Maps and Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, Half Leather, 284 pages, 1.25. Introduction Price, $1.00. 
P Izac. Edited, with introdaction and| Le Francais par la Conversation. By Chas. P. 

By Dr. Joun N. TILDEN, Author of Commercial Geography.” — McLean Harper, Ph.D, asst. Profes-| DuCroquet. author of Collage Proparater French 

sorof French in Princeton University, and Louis Ea- Grammar.” etc. 12mo. cloth. 186 pages, 30 ilius'ra- 


In the existing school text books of geo pacer 8 good account is given of the physical conditions of gene Livingood, A,B. formerly Instructor in French tons, $1.00. This work will be found of great help 


life, of the distribution and characteristics of poulation, and of the political status of the various nations} and German in Princeton University. 12mo, cloth,| toward enabling the stude:t to converse finently in 
1.00. The stories selected are represented French. At the end of the volume isa collection of 


of the world. Such books afford also some information about occupations, products. and trade. But this| 221 pages, 

information loses much of its valve because it is stated in general terms. and because {ft is so arranged| both of Balzac’s style and of the ecope of La Comedie | familiar French songs arranged to music 

that the relations between its parts are not made plain. Moreover. the bare facts of political geography | Humaine. hi The Table Game. Partl. By Helene J. Roth. Price, 

usually receive an excess of attention for the reason that during the several years devoted to this branch | Short Selections for Tranolating English inte wise! momen 06 

the self-same topics are set forth, first in simple and afterwards in maturer lorms of expression, and Braceais Pratigue,” Langue | thing that is placed 

much of the pupii’s advancement is thus nom'nal rather than real. Francaise,” ete., etc. 12mo, cloth 75 cents. Thesese-| Conjugation of the French Verb. A blank, ar- 
There is abundant testimony that ti.is traditionary treatment of the the most comprehensive cf school lections are ao arranged that the study is progreesive,| ranged in tabieta of fifty, for the usa of students. 


studies is not only less fruitful than it should be, but wearisome to all conceraoed. and each exercise is succeeded by explanatery and| Price, ver tablet, 39 cents. , 

Progressive educators know that geography can have the interest and utility which rightly belong to | grammatical notes At the end of the v.lume are «| Conjugation of the Latin Verb A blank, arranged 

it only when it is taught with direct reference to the business of life. few examination papers bearing upon the subject, and in tabiete of fifty, for the use of students, Price, per 
used recently at various colleges. tablet, 20 cents, 


Correspondence is earnestly solicited, and will receive prompt attention, Complete Catalogue and list of other new publications on apPication. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago.| WILLIAM R. JENKINS | New York. 


ALGEBRA ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. ™ 


This work is prepared in the light of the recent discussions on the introduction of Algebra in the Grammar grades, 
It presents the subject in a somewhat different manner from‘the ordinary text-books, and it is believed will successfully 


FOR meet the call for a suitable text-book graded for the upper classes of Gtammar Schools. 
Grammar Schools Sample copy sent for 30 cents. Correspondence solicited. 
4 THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., . 186 Wabash Chicago. 


HE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,, Jersey | 
City, N. J., are putting a Cycle Chain Graphite on the 
DIXON’S | market, which for purity of graphite and usefulness is vastly ! 
pie doe to anything of the kind heretofore prepared. The | 
: raphite is not only of the choicest stock, but is ground to an im- | 
GRAPHITE | powder, then reground witha grade of lubri- | 
CYCLE \ cating oil. This material, when applied to the chain of a bicycle, | 
penetrates the bearings and thoroughly lubricates and _ protects 

: them from wear and rust. 
Lubricant. The Dixon Company will shortly put the same material on 
the market in the form of a solid stick, for the convenience of 
i } wheelmen who wish to carry it in their tool bags. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXX)X.—No. 16, 


Onique, Convenient, Accurate. 
SIMPSON’S 


Condensed Calendar, 


POCKET SIZE. 


Showing Calendar for any month of any year from 
1 to 2000. Histcrical events, Birthdays. etc., easily 
and quickly referred to. Sent to any address for 2c, 
stamp. ¢. A SIMPSON, Box 3068, Boston, Mass, 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 

The Thirty-fifth annual course of lectures in this in- 
stitution will commevce September 14, 1894. New col- 
lege building, elevator’, restaurant, resding rooms, and 
leborsteries. Everything mcdern. Experienced teach- 
ers. Low fees. Equality inser. Send for Lecture Card, 
Annoucement and sample of THE CLINQUE, Address 
J. R. COBB, Mm. D., 3156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


EPILEPTIC, _PARALY TIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


19 E. Chester Park, . . Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of Epilepsy, Possum, Brain and 
Nervous diseases in all their forms he only Para 
lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 
free. Patients boarded, nursed,and for. Office 
treatment if desired. send for circulars. 


FLAGS. 


Send for Catalogue. 


cialists, experienced business staff an i 
supply domestic or foreign apparatus in a satisfactory manner. 


QUEEN 


Our finely equipped factory 


ESTIMATES SUBMITTED 
Laboratories Equipped 


CIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 


and testing laboratory, together with technically-educa‘ed spe 
and special agents at important European poiats, enable us to 
Correspondence is solicited. 


Co. Ine. 


Ask for Abridged Catalogue No 218 


Oar new rates for importa- 


tion are lower than ever. 


PHILADELPHIA 


4 


N 


tion should be 2 
wheel with a reputation. 


CAN BE RELIED UPON. 


When you start out on a Columbia, 
you come home on it. 

The fact that it is impossible to ascertain 

the quality of a bicycle by a casual examina- 

sufficient reason for buying a 


There is no wheel that has been before the public so 
long, none that stands or ever stood so high, none so well 
guaranteed, none whose guarantee is so substantial and so 


liberally interpreted, none so safe to buy as a Columbia. 


With Columbias listed at $125, few riders will be so unwise as to invest in lower grade bicycles, 


Catalogue free at our agencies, 
or mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


HE HARTSFELD FURNACE & RE- 
FINING C@., Newport, Ky., (Established 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO. 
18%5), Consolidated Representatives of Smelting 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 

T and Refining Works ion most principal cities in 
the United States, under one management. 

Manufacturers of Nicxel and Aluminum Alloys, 
Smelting and Refining Furnaces, Metal Fume Con- 
densers; Silver, Lead and Copper Pian‘ts, Bauxite 
Aluminum Reduction Works, Blast-furnace Pian s 
for pig-iron and steel converters. 

@ will take entire charge of the work from 
foundation up, including construction of buildings, 
erection of machinery, turning the entire plant over 
to you under steam and in running order. We have 
Special experts in our employ for that purpose. 

hy experiment when you can have a certainty? 
Cash advanced on silver lead concentrates and 


Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s Fair. 


Chemical and Physical 


Apparatus and Chemicals. 


AND 
ESTABLISHED \ 


1870 


THE HARTSFELD FURNACE &  EFINING CO,, 
(Consolidated) NEWPORT, Ky. 
MY 

set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 

80 Day’s Trial, No money required in advance. 

catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair, 

OXFORD MFG. CO, 542 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 
We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR 


WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU BO 
Re and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
iv 
75,000 now {n use, World’s Fair Meda! awarded machine and attach- 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 6, or wil! 


(RICHARDS 


ti Barclay Street, 


INCORPORATED 


MICROSCOPES 
ACCESSORIES. 


Bacteriological 
Supplies 


Of Every Description 


An Electrical Machine wh'ch will 


work in all weathers—price $15. 


Send for our 300-page illustrated Catalogue, 


We solicit your correspondence. 


NEW YORK: 


RICHARDS & CO., Limited. 


CHICAGO: 
112-114 Lake St. 


Publishers. 


FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Reaq 
ers, by whémsoever published. 
Rich stock of Importea and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF 
T.H. Castor & Co, successors, 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the on} 
authorized Henry & American 
ene. or i1ac 0.8 ndaon bran 
from 144 Tremont Bt. 
23 school St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY HOLT & Co. Wn». R. 
JENKINS K STEIGER & CoO, M D Beruitz & 
HACHETTE & Ure. (London), Ginn & Co, Heatu& 
Co,ete. Large assortment of Foreign aud Amer. 
ican Books, io the ancient and modern languiag sg, 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regu'ar importations 


| from the European book centres. 


8 
NEUMANN, CO. 


KOEHLER, 
THE 


“CYCLAUTOGRAPH” 


Prints 100 copies foolscap size 
from one writing in 3 minutes, 


cleaning up; no 
hand rubbing Lecessary. 


CYCLAUTOGRAPH CO., 59 Fifth Ave., N.Y City 
CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for Self-study or for Use in Schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. Awarded tho first prize at the 
Columbain Exposition, Chicago, 1893, 

SPANISH IN TWENTY LESSONS Iutroduction from 
H.H. Don Carlos de Borbon. Llthed. Cloth, 2! 50. 
INGLES EN VSINTE LECOIONES. Projogue by Don Emi! o 

Castelar. 4th edition, Cloth, $2.00. 
FRaNOBS EN VEINTE LECOIONKS. (In press.) 
AMPARO. for universities, colleges, etc. 

Kdition in Spanish and English 75 cte.; Spanish only 

annotated in English, 2d edition, 50 cts. 
ELINDIANO. 4(b edition. Spanish and English, 50 cte. 
56th edition, Spanish annotated in Engiish, 40 cts. 
DEPUES DB LA LLUVIA. 3ded. annot’d in English, 35c. 
VERBOS ESPANOLES. 4thed. All the Spanish verbs, 40c, 
MODELOS PARA UARTAS, 13th edition. 40 cts. 

“Cortina Library.” Send for Catalogue of the larg. 
est stock of choice Spanizh books in theUnited States. 

Liberal discount to Dealers, Professors, and Colleges. 

CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
111 W. 34th St., New York. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIRS. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Se } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooke’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry afd Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Sanuals of Methods and Key to the Above. con 


MERRILL, & CO., 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


——— PTY BLIEH —— 
REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books). 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S aris by Experiment. 


ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 
H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 


5 Somerset 8t., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


up to date 


and Recitations 
Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREE 


GARRETT & CO., Philadelphia. (Est. 1965) 


lead slag shipments Correspondence solicited. 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
oy, Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im. 
Nec omatie Bobbin Winder, Self- 

Bobbin Winder, Bele Threading Crit 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits, 
FREE Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 

U - 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E. 10th St., N. ¥. 
be sent by exvress on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
ton. 


Somerset 8t.. 


Diplouras 


T? SU SCHOOL,®R ENGRAVED TO ORDER. SAMPLES, 
REF BOARD °F EDUCATION °F CHICAGO, WHOSE WORK WE. DO. 
C.L.RICKETTS. OPERA HOUSE BLDG, CHICAGO, 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for Schools, omen es, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY, N. Ve 1826. 
Description and prices on application 
hte EYE’S Cataracts, Scars or Films 
ABSORBED, Our home 


treatment CU RES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 


BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 


GLOBES 


MAPS 
CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


SIDNEY OHIO 


307-309 WABASH AVE. 


others fail.’ Hundreds convinced, Pimphlet free, 

No Address TUL LYK, Giens Falls, N. Y. 

FOR ALL. $75 a month salary and expen 

ork ses paid. If you wart employment write 

at once to P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me, 
PARTNER WANTED 

In a first-class Military Academy, in the Southwest, 

to take active mavagement of the school. Salary, 

2500 and living, and large additional dividends on 

@ capital invested. Apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset 8t., 


WANTED, 


In a delightful western city, an Organist and Choir 
Master, experienced in training boys’ voices and ¢a- 
_— of taking entire charge of vested choir; an 
| $600, with ample 
me and opportunity for outside teaching. App) 

immediately to HIRAM OROUTT, 
N. BE. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Special Teachers qualified to equip, organize. and 
my department of Sewing and Cooking in public 
schools of western city. Also a teacher in common 
English branches, in a home school for boys near 
ee who is able to sing and play on piano. 

PP 


y to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N, &. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, 


: 


HYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


For lilustration and Laboratory Use in 
Schools and Colleges. 


Apparatus for Harvard Course in Physics and Chemistry. Send for Catalogue. 


8. RITCHIE & SONS. 


Factory and Wareroom 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


» (Within city lim- 
its of Boston.) 


Hammond Typewriter 


E 


AND 
SCHOOL 


SUPPLIES 


d. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & 
3 East 14th 
NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS’ Vacation to Europe 

FREE the seashore or mountains, with all 
TRIP TO expenses paid Address 

EUROPE 36 Bromfield S8t,, Boston, Mass. 


189d. Seventh Tour. 


Cost from $190 to $430. 


EIOHE According to tim: and travel. 


ta Itineraries sent upon application. 


ELIAS BROOKINGS, Springfield, Mass. 
JAS. E. THOMAS, English High School, Boston. 


weurstons TO EUROPE. 


Excursions 
Mr A E. WINSHIP bas arranged with 


HENRY CAZE & SONS 

for the best possible service for teachers and others 
at the least possible price. 
FIRST EXCURSION—From N, ¥.—Saturday, June 3°, 
SECOND EXCURSION — From Boston — 8at., June 30. 
THIRD EXUURSION — From N. Y.— Tuesday, July 3. 
FOURTH EXCURSION — From N.Y.— Wea’y, July +, 
FIFTH EXCURSION — From N. Y,— Thursday, July 5- 

With attractive Side Trips of 7 days to Switzerland 
and the Rhine; also 21 days to Switzerland, Italy, 
and the Bhine 


Tickets to Return Good for One Year- 

The first excursion by the City of Rome will be ac- 
companied by W. E. SHeLDoN, and the second (from 
Boston) by Cunard steamer by GEORGE PaBker 
WINSHIP, and the third party by H. C PARKEE 0 
the Dwight School, Boston. and each party will also 
have experienced guides in Europe. The prices ranee 
from $190 upwards, and the excursions enable one (0 
choose any phase of sight-seeing in Scotland, Ire- 
land, England, Belgium, France, Switzerland, er 
many, or Italy 

kP~ Send at once for circular and full Itinerary of 
the routes in detail. It is important to secure your 
steamer berth now. First applicants # ill bave choice 
of positions. Plans of steamers can be seen at No. & 
Somerset Street, Boston. 

Ad A. E. WINSHIP, 


dress 
% Somerset Street, Boston. 


HKN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
WwW Please mention this Journal. 
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Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. : : : $2.50 a year. 
GLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three ormore, . , 2.00 year. 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciub rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, « 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., - __*_*_ Boston, Mass. ' 


LWritten for the JoUBNAL.1 
VIOLETS. 


BY KATE L. BBOWN. 
And was she “ plucked ”’ in “ fiaals,’’ 
This little maid of mine ? 
And was that ‘‘old arithmetic’”’ 
Percent but sixty-nine? 


She’s ‘‘ sorry’ that she’s stupid,’’ 
She knows she’ll miss her place, 
And all the folks bat Baby 
Will feel the dire ‘‘ disgrace.”’ 


Come! let me hear that laughter 
Like silver joy bells chime, 

You'll surely get one hundred 
In this, just every tims. 


Let’s out into the May world, 
’ Neath fleecy clouds that creep, 
And you shall find the violets, 
The very first that peep. 


You call my darling *‘ stupid ’’? 
I learn of her each day; 

I find her faith and insight 
A pure and gracious way. 


Just watch the soul within those eyes! 
She stoops on bended knee, 

I'd rather have her look like that, 
Than know the ‘‘ Rale of Three.’’ 


Ah! yes, here are her flowers, 
All purple, dewy wet; 

She always seems to find them 
Wherever they are set. 


Oh! listen to her langhter 
Like silver joy bells chime 

For all that’s true and sweet, she'll get 
One hundred, every time. 


THE PEDAGOGY OF LOST MOTION. 


BY I. C. MCNEILL, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


One of the greatest questions mechanics must solve in 
the construction of their various fabrics is how to avoid 
lost motion. For ages, man’s ingenuity has been working 
on the question. Much has been accomplished ; yet, the 
truth is that there are many more worlds for the modern, 
inventive Alexander to conquer. The giant locomotive 
that pulls the fast freight train from Kansas City to St. 
Louis, in twelve hours, attests the fact that wonderful 
progress has been made in overcoming lost motion in 
steam engines. But the appalling waste of partially 
burned carbon, not converted into heat before it passes 
off, is a study for those who would benefit mankind and 
fill their own pockets with the legitimate rewards of 
labor and skill. 

In the business of teaching there is great need for 
thoughtial investigation on the cause and prevention of 
lost motion. When a teacher's plan does not use past 
experience as a foundation for her present methods, when 
she neglects to see that her pupils discover and use the 
unity of the subject, when all things in the lesson do not 
bear upon the central thought, when pupils do not take 
pride in giving proper details and pertinent illustrations, 


it may be counted a fact that her work is characterized 
by lost motion. 

Variableness in purpose contributes much to lost 
motion in the moral and intellectual training of children. 
The teacher who is exacting today and easy tomorrow, 
introdaces lost motion into children’s habits of study and 
conduct. It is but natural to respect what may be de- 
pended upon, and to have no confidence in the unreliable. 
Now, my reader, let your mind go back to some teacher 
for whom you had little or no respect. Have you taken 
that memory trip? Is it not true that a moral weakness 
or a vacillating policy characterized his work ? 

“ Habit is,” as Wellington says, ‘ten times nature.” 
Notions of right and wrong are largely measured by cus- 
tom. What children habitually do in work or conduct, 
they come to feel as right. Pupils who are held to a 
strict account for the faithful preparation of every lesson 
lose less because of lost motion than they who are allowed 
to take a “‘ go as you please” gait, for— 

‘Til habits gather by unseen degrees, 
As brocks make rivers, rivers run to seas.’’ 

Both the self-satisfied but narrow teacher and the am- 
bitious but unskillful teacher encourage lost motion. 
The self-satisfied and consequently narrow teacher sits on 
the fence and lets the procession of progress march by ; 
the ambitious but unskillful teacher loads the pupils so 
heavily with unlinked facts that drudgery stunts their 
minds and souls. The narrow teacher in primary grades 
uses much aimless “busy work,” while the unskillfal 
teacher never fosters constructive habits of thought. 

Cheerful determination will aid in overcoming lost 
motion in a disorderly school. A ‘graveyard expres- 
sion ” and a whining tone chill “ the genial current of the 
soul” and make pupils hate the teacher and dislike study. 
Sympathetic good nature is “catching.” No one can do 
good mental work when the environment is depressing. 
Cheerfulness aids mental assimilation as well as physical 
digestion. 

Is there lost motion in your work? Can you locate it? 
Many things not mentioned here may contribute to it. 
Is your ideal high? If you eliminate lost motion, the 
approach to it will be more easy and gracefal. 


THE RELATION OF CURRENT PSY- 
CHOLOGY TO TEACHERS. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH. 


The imaginary teacher, whom Professor Dewey intro- 
duced in a recent article, was very near the trath when he 
said, “the current deification of psychology for the 
teacher is a fraud.” Transposed to read the deification 
of current psychology, ete., and we have truth itself. 
Current psychology is busily engaged in making out the 
genesis of psyche. Now whether psyche be reticulated 
centers and association tracks or a single “pulse of sub- 
jectivity,” or what not, makes no whit’s difference to the 
teacher. He takes the entity as he finds it, and his sym- 
pathies and insight will guide him in its development, 
that is if he have sympathies and insights; if he have 
them not he is no teacher, and all the psychologies of all 
orders cannot make him one any more than they can 
make him a Napoleon or a Von Moltke. Haman nature 
infantile, adolescent, or adult is not divined in this way. 
Sympathies and insights are quickened, however, by 
knowledge, hence a teacher should keep in touch with the 


movements of his day and with the past record of the - 


race. In this sense psychology, however bad as a fetich, 
has values that the teacher should appropriate. 

Bat how to do this, is the very question which hundreds 
of teachers are now asking. What books to read, what 
experiments to follow, what theories to examine of the 
legion that the subject has evoked? Here again the 
choice matters less than the spirit in which the investiga- 
tion is pursued. Since psychology has taken on the scien- 
tifie form it is best to approach it in the scientific spirit, 


i, 6. the unbiased, analytic spirit, which is conscious also 
of a reserve of constructive energy; the spirit whose 
force is in its reactions rather than in its receptivity. 
This spirit carries its own check ; it goes no farther than 
it can react. As to mastering all the eccentrici:ies of 
theory and the details of experiments even specialists do 
not attempt that. It is sufficient to know the method 
and drift of the work and then wait for the things that 
shall be proved. 

As a typical example of experimental psychology we 
may take the memory tests described by Professor Miin- 
sterberg in the first number of the Psychological Review. 
The presentation is so lucid one could scarcely get a 
clearer idea by taking part in the experiment itself. In 
this case also there are conclusions which really have a 
bearing upon the daily work of a teacher. Thus of the 
five conclusions formulated, the first, 7. 6. that the “ visual 
memory excels strongly the aural when they act inde- 
pendently,” is an interesting confirmation of a common 
schoolroom experience. The second and fourth conclu- 
sions, 7. ¢., “* when the two senses act together in recollec- 
tion, they hinder each other” and “the memory is im- 
peded by a closer combination of different contents,” are 
on a line with the oft observed confusion resulting from 
the mixture of oral and visual illustrations. The third 
conclasion, 7. e, “ when isolated the visual memory sur- 
passes by far the aural ; when combined, the aural exceeds 
the visual,” suggests procedures in art training. The 
fifth, “a series of presentations offered to two senses at 
the eame time is much more easily reproduced than if 
given only to sight or only to hearing ” indicates the need 
of both eye and ear in exercises involving complicated 
relations. 

These conditions are not unknown to the teacher, but 
it is of some consequence that his chance observati ns 
should be confirmed by instruments of precision. It 
would be a mistake, however, to suppose that experiments 
like those cited are conducted with a primary or even a 
distinct reference to the work of the schoolroom. The 
purpose of scientific investigation is, first and last, the 
discovery of truth, and to this purpose psychology offers 
no exception. The new psychology differs from the old 
simply in the endeavor to penetraie the mystery of 
spiritual being through the neural labyrinth ; it aspires to 
bridge the chasm between matter and spirit. Some 
indeed assume that the chasm is already bridged, thus 
Doctor Ziehen of Jena, whose recently translated “ Intrc- 
duction to Physiological Psychology ” is the most pro- 
nounced exposition of the physiological conception of 
spirit that is accessiblein English. It is Topsy’s psy- 
chology in scientific elaboration. Those who are satisfied 
with its inferences and assumptions will naturally conclude 
not only that they ‘ growed ” but that growth is all there 
is either in destiny, or free will, or consciousness. This 
doctrine requires indeed a new pedagogy, ¢. ¢., the laws 
and conditions of the healthy growth of the organism ; 
but as it will take at least as long to discover these as it 
has to develop a science of medicine, the art of teaching 
will not be profoundly modified thereby in this genera- 
tion. Teachers will eertainly do well to read Doctor 
Ziehen’s work, but it is desirable that they should be 
strong enough in logic and in metaphysics to react upon 
its positions. 

While laboratory psychology offers as yet little or 
nothing of immediate use to the teacher, rational psy- 
chology grows more and more fruitful in this respect. 
In support of the statement it suffices to name the charm 
ing work on Apperception by Dr. Karl Lange which has 
been brought within the reach of English readers through 
the excellent translation edited by Dr. De Garmo of 
Swarthmore College. If the teacher has somehow 
imbibed the notion that truth lies only in the realm of 
matter, let him read this little book. It will surely lead 
him into a world of realities ; not only so, but of realities 
instinctively recognized by him as such, and teeming with 
suggestions for his every day use. 
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BY THEO. B. NOSS, PH.D, BERLIN, GERMANY. 


We have seen that Herbart’s mother was an exceptional 
woman, not free from defects but strikingly intellectual, 
earnest, and energetic. Her son was destined to find as 
great a treasure in his wife as he had found in his mother. 
Has not the world a right to expect something of a man 
who is favored with superior natural abilities, with a 
talented mother, and with a sympathetic and gifted wife, 
and with sixty-five years of good health ? 

It was in Kénigsberg (where the Prussian Kings receive 
their crowns) that Herbart found his wife—an English 
wife too, Maria Drake, daughter of an English merchant. 
Herbart was then a bachelor of thirty-five years. The 
circumstances of their early acquaintance are interesting. 
He met her first at his boarding-house, and scon he hap- 
pened to be at an evening party where Fraulein Drake 
was also present. Games were being played and the 
name of the new professor was made use of ina game 
of word-building. One said, “ The first syllable is a 
man (Herr) ;” another added, “The second syllable is 
the ornament of a man”’ (bar, beard). Then came Frau- 
lein Drake’s turn, She quickly responded, ‘The whole 
is the ornament of the university.” What heart of man 
could resis’ such wit and graceful compliment when 
coupled with youth and beauty? It mattered not that 
Fraulein Drake was but eighteen, and Herbart, twice that 
age. The two lives were united only a few months 
later, January, 1811. She was a worthy wife, and their 
married life was happy throughout. After Herbart’s 
death at Gottingen, in 1841, the widow made the long 
journey back to her old home at Kénigsberg, where she 
lived in retirement for thirty-five years, dying in 1876, 
just a hundred years after the birth of her husband. 
She said of her husband, “ He never consciously or inten- 
tionally gave pain to any soul.” 

Herbart had no children. Soon after their marriage 
some small children were taken into their home for in- 
struction, the young wife taking a lively interest in her 
husband’s pedagogical efforts and assisting him. This 
afforded the university professor the coveted opportunity 
of teaching children in order better to tell others how. 
Herbart like Pestalozzi, and unlike Fichte, thought edu- 
cation should be closely connected with family life. 

Shortly before this, namely in 1810, he had opened his 
pedagogical seminary, or practical school. The number 
of children was small, only thirteen, and the number of 
students still smaller, but it was a right beginning. Here 
he taught in the presence of a group of young men, and 
they taught before him. Herbart’s change from Guttin- 
gen to Kiénigsberg was in every way a desirable one; it 
was a change from a salary of three hundred thalers, to 
one of twelve hundred ; from a subordinate professorship 
te one of full rank, and this too in the chair of Kant ; 
from a soil unfavorable to the growth of his ideas to a 
favorable one. 

Herbart was now in the middle life and at his best. 
Oddly enough he was still unable to come into possession 
of the property left him by his mother, since she had 
provided that it should not be available until his fortieth 
year, sharing as she did his father’s fear that philosophy 
would furnish no bread, and that his means would soon 
be exhausted. His long career at Konigsberg was a 
period of constant activity. That his labors were appre- 
ciated was fully attested by the honors shown him at his 
leaving, when he was called back to Gittingen. 

Herbart’s appearance was that of a superior man. 
His form was more than erect, yet flexible; his eyes, 
bright but not piercing ; his speech, fluent and natural. 
In stature, he was of middle size, thick set and muscular. 
The upper part of his body was larger in proportion than 
the lower, so that he looked more stately sitting than 
standing. His movements were quick, strong, and de- 
cided. His strength remained unimpaired to the last. 
Two days before his death he gave his lectures as usual. 
A stroke of apoplexy suddenly ended his life, Aug. 14, 
1841. A cross over his grave at Gittingen bears the ap- 
propriate inscription : 

“ Truth’s sacred depth to sound, 

To strive with joy for human weal, 

Was the goal of his endeavor ; 

Here rests his mortal frame : 


His emancipated spirit beholds the perfect light.’’ 


Gleanings from the 


Report of 1890-91. 


RECENT SAYINGS OF DR. W. T. HARRIS. 


When a long wave of industrial prosperity passes over 
the country, the enrollment in the private schools shows 
a gain as compared with the public schools. 

The private schools attract by hygienic conditions, 
quality of discipline, hours of session, and length of term, 
rather than from any parental desire for caste. 

The city gamin develops a precociously worldlywise 
and cunning cast of intellect, but he has well-nigh stopped 
growing in the direction of science and art, literature and 
humane culture. 

Society loses by shortening the period of childhood and 
youth, even for the sake of the school. 

The tasks of the school must not be so severe as to 
overcome the child’s power of reaction. 

The private school serves a very useful function, both 
in providing a field for experiment along new lines of 
educational methods and in providing a safeguard against 
a too niggardly policy in the management of the public 
schools. If good wages are not paid for good teachers 
they may withdraw and establish private schools. In 
this they serve a very usefal function. 

There appear certain decided advantages in the manner 
in which centralization is combined with local control in 
the management of education in the British colonies. 


SAYINGS FROM THE REPORT. 


Vacations. 

Charles F. Thwing, Adelbert College: The thirteen 
weeks which represent the normal vacation in college and 
school are long, altogether too long for student and teacher. 
The college student suffers from so long a vacation 
through the loss of interest in his college work. Of cours 
he forgets his learning ; this is to be expected, even de- 
sired in certain respects; but, also and more, he becomes 
diverted. His attention is for a whole quarter of the year 
directed to pursuits other than scholarly. His attention is 
also distracted, divided among a score of objacts frivolous, 
serious, wise,foolish. The influences which touch him cease 
to be academic, and become social and commercial. He 
enters into a life quite unlike his college life—which may 
itself be an advantage—but of this life he does not be- 
come a vital part, which is a disadvantage. 

The ordering of his days becomes a disorder. His dis- 
cipline is broken. He feels himself to be on a vacation, 
and vacation is usually intellectual vacuity. If he is 
obliged, through parental command or through poverty, 
to take up regular work a larger part of the time, he 
should be grateful, and he finally will be. But if he is 
permitted to do whatever fancy leads him to, as he too 
frequently is permitted, he usually does nothing though 
trying to do a bit of everything—reading, writing, fishing, 
boating, and sharing in other diversions. 

The vacation becomes dissipation—moral, intellectual. 
Forces that are needed in college are not recruited. 
Hardihood, endurance, concentration, pluck, grit, are not 
nursed through so long a period of inactivity. Laziness 
is the direct result of summer listlessness. Recreation 
does not become recreation. The student thinks himself 
to be in the garden of the lotos, and eating the lotos does 
not make a vigorous brain. The daily newspaper is the 
strongest regular intellectual fare; the hardest writing 
he does is acceptance of invitations, and the severest 
physical work playing tennis. 

Much in all these endeavors is admirable. If such a 
life the reading student could have for a month, it were 
well, but to stretch out these methods over at least three 
months is not so well. The proportions are bad. Rest- 
ing is one thing, and a very good thing, but resting pro- 
longed becomes rusty. Rusting eats the tool not used. 
Students, like tools, lose as much by August rest as by 
February wear. 

Let every student haye all the rest, recreation, diver- 
sion, amusement required for keeping his forces in the 
finest condition ; but he does not need one quarter of a 
year. A healthy student, and such as I constantly have 
in mind, can get as mach vigor out of two months as out 


of three. Eight weeks in the woods will give all neces 
sary power quite as well as thirteen. Eight weeks in the 
dissipating and charming evjoyments of society are better 
than thirteen for his college arms. A short vacation is 
better for a tired and healthy man than more—than a 
long one spent in laborious diversions. 

The evils of the long vacation are more conspicuous in 
the common schools than in college students. These 
pupils are of the common people. More of them have 
parents whose purses are small than parents whose bank 
accounts are large. They spend their summers at home. 

They indulge in no outings more expensive or more 
prolonged than a visit to “‘ Auot Jane’s” for a fortnight. 
They dwell in cities large and small, in villages large and 
small, and in rural desolations. But wherever they dwell, 
under ordinary conditions, the long vacation is po more 
recreative to jaded energy than a short vacation, and it is 
far more fraught with physical and ethical perils. Law- 
lessness is the general condition of boys in vacation. 
Every wharf and mill-pond becomes more dreadfal to 
every parent. Apples and melons need a closer watch. 
They are more inclined to “read” in the sammer than 
our college men, and are possibly less inclined to find 
their happiness in harmlegs pleasures. They become 
juvenile Bohemians. They return to their books, the 
middle of September, not with an appetite whetted by 
proper abstinence, but with a distaste created by a barba- 
rian life. Every teacher knows that at least a month is 
required to restore classes to as good a working condition 
as was theirs at the close of school in June. 


Rurat ScHoo.s. 


State Supt. O. FE. Wells, Wisconsin: The first requi- 
site for rural schools is closer and more intelligent super- 
vision. No one will q1estion this who has seen the revo- 
lation made by a capable superintendent even in one brief 
term. It is often said, “As is the teacher, so is the 
school.” With equal propriety may it ba said, “ As is 
the superintendent, so are the teachers, and consequently 
the schools.” The efficient superintendent does his most 
effective work not by means of legal enactments, but by 
tactful leadership. His gentlemanly bearing, his schol- 
arly habits, his prudent counsel, his industry and enthu- 
siasm, create conditions and direct efforts in ways that 
Jaws can never reach. In order that this influence may 
be at its maximum the superintendent districts should be 
limited in extent. Seventy-five schools will afford ample 
scope for the best available talent. If the usual terms 
could be lengthened and the salary increased to an equal- 
ity with that paid to the priacipals of the city schools, the 
position would attract and hold capable men. 


Supervisor George H. Martin, Boston : Massachusetts 
has attacked the rurel school problem from three sides,— 
the side of teaching, the side of organization, and the side 


of supervision. 
Most of the rural schools in Massachusetts are in poor 


towns which have been depleted by the set of population 
toward the manufacturing and railroad centers. These 
towns, too, have suffered most from the disintegrating 
influence of the ancient school-district system. The state 
has come to these towns with direct financial aid from its 
school fand. At various times the mode of apportioning 
the income of this fund has been changed in the interest 
of the poorer towns, increasing their grant, and withdraw- 
ing the aid from the more wealthy municipalities. Now 
no towns having a valuation in excess of $3,000,000 re- 
ceive any grant. The lower the valuation the larger the 
state grant. With the help thus afforded, the towns ca” 
afford to employ better teachers and to maintain their 
schools for a longer term. 

The second means of improvement is by union and con- 
solidation of schools. A state law authorizes towns to 
appropriate money for the transportation of children. 
This privilege is generously used by many towns, some 
spending several thousand dollars in transportation. 
Small schools are being united, and the plan of bringing 
all the children of a town to a central school is growing 
in favor. Several towns have adopted it with success. 

By this arrangement the children enjoy the advantages 

£ graded schools, in commodious and well-equipped 
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buildings. There is found to be better attendance, better 
teaching, better discipline, and easier supervision. It is 
the most democratic of school systems, giving to all the 
children of the town equal school privileges. 

The third and most important work for the improve- 
ment of the rural schools is in securing skilled supervision, 
By a law passed in 1888 towns having a valuation not 
exceeding $2,500,000 may unite for the employment of a 
superintendent of schools. In this union district there 
must be not less than thirty nor more than fifty schools. 
The district is formed by vote of the towns, and the 
superintendent chosen in joint convention of the school 
committees of the towns. This leaves the schools wholly 
in the hands of the people, and meets any possible criti- 
cism of the system as centralizing in its tendency, To 
these districts the state gives direct aid for carrying on 
their work. The district must raise at least $750 for 
salary of superintendent. To this the state, by grant 
from the treasury, adds $500, making a minimum salary 
of $1,250, and $500 more to be used in paying the wages 
of teachers. The conditions of the gift are such that the 
towns may not reduce their own appropriations. This 
bonus has acted as a strong incentive to the towns, and 117 


of them have been brought together into union districts. 


The demand has brought into the work a large number 
of young men, practical teachers, many of them with nor- 
mal school and college training. 

They are steadily elevating the rural schools, not only 
through their inflaence with teachers, but by arousing 
publie sentiment to a more healthy interest in the schools. 

C. C. Rounds, Principal State Normal School, Ply- 
mouth, N. H.: The problem of the rural schools, as dis- 
tinguished from that of the city and the village school, 
remains essentially the same as fifty years ago, in large 
sections of the country. While important changes and 
improvements have been made in centers of population 
and wealth, the rural school, very generally, is lacking 
still in the essential conditions of success: a fit school 
plant (house, apparatus, library), a well-planned course 
of study, qualified teachers, an adequate length of school 
year, regular attendance, and efficient supervision. 

While thus lacking, many towns tax themselves for 
schools at a rate far greater than do cities and towns in 
which all these conditions are supplied, and yet cannot 
raise by taxation a sum sufficient for their educational 
needs without danger of driving away all movable capital. 
This lack is itself a cause of increasing difficulty, from 
the steady diminution of population and resources by the 
drifting away of the more intelligent families in search of 
better educational facilities for their children. The rural 
school has slight representation in educational congresses, 
and in school reports, mainly statistical, there is rarely a 
presentation of the bare facts regarding them. 

Gravina IN Rvurat ScHoots. 

Comr. W. T. Harris: In my opinion there is no worse 
evil in the country schools than the classification of pupils 
which is attempted in many states under the supposition 
that what has proved a good thing in the very large 
schools of cities would be beneficial if partially adopted in 
the small schools of the rural districts. Hence, while 
most cities classify by grades of a year’s work in the case 
of pupils advanced into the third and subsequent years’ 
work, and by half years in the work of the lowest primary 
divisions, the superintendent of the county or state thinks 
that he has done a great thing if he has introduced classi- 
fication into his rural districts to such an extent as to have 
three or four grades where there are ten grades in the city. 

The important thing to be regarded in the matter of 
grading is the intervals between classes. If the intervals 
are a year, as in the grammar school, whose pupils 
are aged from eleven to thirteen, then it is clear that 
each class contains differences in qualification which may 
be as great as one year’s study would produce. In the 
lowest classes of the primary grades there would be dif- 
ferences of a half year. This means that in each class 
where the teacher set the lessons for the capacities of 
the best pupils, those lessons were too hard for the least 
advanced pupils. On the other hand, in the classes 
where the teacher adapted the lessons to the capacity of 
the least advanced pupils, the best ones would not have 
enough to do, but would acquire listlees habits. If the 
lessons were set for the average of the class, there would 
be cases of too much work for the poorest and too little 
for the most advanced, Now it has been shown (and 


one may easily verify the fact) that a year’s interval is 
too great between classes of the age under fourteen, and 
a half year too great for pupils of six, seven, or eight 
years. The growth of the mind is too rapid at those 
early periods to keep pupils in the same class for a year 
without detriment to the pupils in the two extremes of 
the class ; for the best get listless or indolent, losing inter- 
est in their work, while the slow minds get discouraged 
because they are dragged along after brilliant rivals and 
lose their self-respect. This is a dreadful result, as it 
actually exists in many a school famous for its grading. 

Now when the rural schools attempt to secure some of 
the benefits of the graded system—and these benefits are 
gain in time for recitations and the mutual help that 
pupils of the same grade give one another by showing 
different points of view of the lesson—the rural schools 
make a system of two, three, or four grades instead of 
ten, and suppose that they have really secured some of 
the good which the city schools obtain. This ie, however, 
only a superstition. 

If an interval of one year is too great, it is evident 
that an interval of two or three years is far worse. The 
entire course of study is eight or nine years in the so- 
called district school. Four grades give intervals of two 
years, and three grades give intervals of about three 
years. The most advanced pupils in each class are likely 
to be two years or more in advance in scholastic prepar- 
ation beyond the lowest of their classmates. These ad- 
vanced ones are kept “marking time,” while the teacher 
is laboring with the struggling dullards of the bottom of 
the class. These are perhaps not dullards except because 
they have the misfortune to be placed in a class with 
pupils far in advance of them. 

But it is supposed by some teachers that it is possible 
to conduct a class of this kind in such a manner that the 
advanced pupils have enough to do while the less ad- 
vanced do not have too much. When this problem is 
well solved it will bs found that the teacher has arrived 
at individual instruction or has made a minute sub-classi- 
fication within each nominal grade. 

In the ungraded school there prevails individual instrue- 
tion with little or no attempt to bring together pupils in 
their work. The numerous recitations which this involves 
give the teacher only a brief time for each. Five minutes 
for a grammar lesson do not admit of the discussion of 
the grounds and reasons or of anything fundamental, and 
the teacher is liable to resort to requiring only memory 
work, as that alone can be tested in the least time. 

But in the ungraded school there is a chance for the 
bright and industrious pupils to make good progress by 
aid of a good text-book without much aid from the 
teacher. I do not consider the evils of the ungraded 
school to be great as those of the partially graded schools 
such as are found in lowa, Missouri, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, and in nearly all of the northern states. They are 
stiflers of talent in most cases. Where the teacher is 
very conscientious and thorough the school bears heavy 
on the slow pupils and produces discouragement and the 
loss of self-respect. 

EpvcaTIONAL PRoaREss. 

Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Clark University : France has 
revolutionized her system of lower schools since 1874, 
and increased her educational budget et a rate with no 
parallel in history, building thousands of new school- 
houses of all grades, a single lycée that cost $2,500,000, 
the new sorbonne costing several millions, an enormous 
medical school with clinics, hospitals, etc. About 100,- 
000 children in the French possessions of North Africa 
are now at school. Egypt has an elaborate school sys- 
tem, the annual reports of which are full of interest. 
Japan has been reconstructed and occidentalized since 
1878—its year 1—by an admirable and very complete 
educational system. A London superintendent lately 
pronounced the schools of New Zealand among the best 
in the world, and the reports from the schools of that, till 
lately, barbarous country, show phenomenal changes, 
India has a system of both indigenous and English 
schools, and three universities, which are as full of inter- 
est as they are unique. Australia has jast developed a 
new university ; a new one, too, has just been opened at 
Tomsk in Siberia; Athens has lately completed a mag- 
nificent academy building of Penteleon marble, costing 
$1,000,000, given by a wealthy Greek merchant, Sina by 
name, and has a well-equipped university, with a complete 


school system ; besides Sweden has developed the most 
modern system of intermediate education in the world by 
a recent revolutionary law. By the radical new law of 
1884 the Russian universities were reconstructed with a 
design on the part of the government to make them more 
effective. The United States now spends over $170,000,- 
000 a year on its schools, not including over $10,000,000 
annually spend in its colleges and universities. This is a 
larger sum than is spent in any other branch of the public 
service. 

Education has gradually now become an almost univer- 
sal faith and practice, It is the one thing in which all 
people who agree in nothing else believe. Men differ in 
creed, in race, in culture, in party, but men and women 
of all ranks and stations unite in their faith in the power 
of curricularized knowledge to prevent a relapse to bar- 
barism and to insure general progress and individual suc- 
cess in life. Philosophy, theology, and the church have 
each at times postulated and sought to establish doctrines 
and practices in which everybody believed, a consensus 
omnium gentium. Belief in education is this consent. 
It is more universal than Catholicism. It controls the 
body and soul of the growing child for more hours of 
every week than any other institution in history has ever 
done. Does not a consent so broad, a faith so deep, now 
give to education a peculiar religious consecration ? 


FACTS FROM THE REPORT. 


Total enrollment, 14,669,069, or 23.9 per cent of the population, 
or nearly ove fourth. 

The enrollment for 1890 was 304,000 more than in 1889. 

Ninety-six per cent of school children of the United States are 
in the elementary grades. 

In secondary schools, but 2.6 per cent. 

In the higher institutions, 1 per cent. 

The length of the school year bas increased regularly as follows: 


1886, . . + 180.4 1880, ... 188.7 
1887, 181.3 1890, . « 1848 
1888, . . 1823 1891, .. 135.7 


City schools are in session from 180 to 200 days; rural schools, 
from 70 to 150 days. 

Total expenditare for public schools was $146,800,163. 

The expense was $17.67 per pupil, or $231 per capita of the 
whole population. 

Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, and Ohio give more 
than six years of schooling to each inhabitant, while many other 
states give lees than two and one half years. 

While the farming population, as a whole, do not produce annu- 
ally on an average over six cents a day for each man, woman, and 
child, the city populations have increased the national production 
to fourteen cents per day (for each inhabitant). 

More than one third the teachers of the Sandwich Islands are 
Hawaiian. 

There are 3,000 kindergartens, with 100,000 pupils, in the U.S. 

The average monthly pay of men teaching is $44.89—inorease, 
21 cents; women, $36.65—increase, 42 cents. 

Looal taxes pay 67.8 per cont of all school expenses. 

Salaries of teachers and superintendents, $95,791,630. 

School expenses increased 5.3 per cent. 

The North Central States have 6 637,067 school children; North 
Atlantic, 4,483,098; South Central, 3,857,715; South Atlantic, 
8,058 273; Western, 768,711. 

The school population of Pennsylvania is 1,498,300; New York, 
1,496,600; Illinois, 1,096,700; Ohio, 1,048,600: Missouri, 181,- 
000; Texas, 812,400; Georgia, 852 342; Indiane, 647,000; Ken- 
tacky, 618,200; Tennessee, 617,400; Michigan, 592,000; Iowa, 
583,000; North Carolina, 579,000; Virginia, 573,000; Alabama, 
540.000; Massachusetts, 520 300. 

South Central States have 55 9 per cent of male teachers; South 
Atlantic, 47.5: North Central, 31.9; Western, 30.7; North Atlan- 
tie, 19 6. 

Arkansas heads the column in proportion of male teachers— 
68 5 per cent. Ten years ago she had 78.4. 

Massachusetts has the smallest per cent of male teachers—9.5. 
Ten years ago she had 13 2. 

Rhode Island has increased her salaries to women teachers more 
than any other state—3 71 per cent. Massachusettes is next in line 
—3,38 per cent. Ohio is third, 1.96 per cent. 

Kither New York or Pennsylvania expends more for school build- 
ings each year than all the sixteen Southern States taken together, 
and Illinois nearly as much. 

The expenditure for education increases more than twice as fast 
as the population. 

The expense per individual of the population has increased from 
$1.96 to $2.31 im eleven years, while the gross expenditure has 
doubled in that time. 

The North Central States alone expend more for schools now 
than all the states in the Union did twenty years ego. 

The three Southern States that raise the per cent of gain in the 
entire South are Maryland, West Virginia, and Georgia. There 
are the educational leaders of the South. 

The only three states in the Union that show a decrease in the 
amount paid for teaching are the Carolinas and South Dakota. 

The Pacific Coast States expend $34.03 per pupil, which is not 


‘only the highest in the Union but twice the average of the states 


$17 62). 
é' The A per pupil in the Northern States is between two 


and tbree times as much as in the Southern States. 
The new state of Washington expends eleven times as much per 
upil per month as South Carolina and three times as moch ag 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
Do not neglect the out door educational work. 


Know birds from their song, their color, shape, and 
movements in flight. 

Ir never pays to say or do anything hastily with a 
pupil. Nine-tenths of the sharp words and a large 
proportion of the punishments would never occur if the 
teacher did not speak until he had slept over it. 

Do not allow the young people to talk about “ getting 
through botany.” Try to make them understand that 
you can take them only to the gate of Nature’s great 
garden and show them how to open it; they must explore 
for themselves. 


SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 


Shall I study for a profession ? 
Advantages of a crowd. 

Out of the crowd. 

The self-made man. 

Our love for England. 

The ideal country. 

The best course for money-making. 
Hold of the past on the present, 
A woman's edacation. 

True business principles. 
Today’s good things. 

Rewards of merit in life. 


BOTANICAL COLLECTIONS.—(L.) 
BY FANNY A. COMSTOCK, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Regarding class work in the recitation room as an in- 
troduction to field work, the science teacher today carries 
collecting into as many lines as possible, and is not con- 
tent with the herbarium of former days. While the in- 
discriminate gathering of material does not aid very much 
in scientific training, even the most rudimentary work of 
this kind is better than nothing, for it gives the habit of 
observation, and, by awakening an interest, lays the foun- 
dation for better things. When, however, the child knows 

_what he is gathering, and why it is worthy of such dis- 
tinction, collecting assumes a scientific value which can 
hardly be over-estimated. It perhaps reaches its maxi- 
mum possibilities when the learner is induced to enter 
upon the work voluntarily. If many lines of effort are 
suggested to him and he is allowed to choose from among 
them, a zest in the pursuit is likely to appear, which is 
impossible in prescribed compulsory work. The aggre- 
gate work of the class will thus not only present more 
varied and interesting results as a whole, but each child 
enjoys the fruits of his neighbor’s labor in no small degree. 

While some of the work here indicated may be unsuit. 
able for lower grades, most will prove possible in some 
form for all save the very youngest pupils. 

Lichens —The child meets this name in his descriptive 
geography, and the things for which it stands are all 
about him,—grayish, brownish, greenish sometimes, but 
never an actual bright green. Besides these quiet indi- 
viduals that grow in branching tufted masses on the 
ground and lie flat upon tbe trees and rocks, there are 
their gayer relations that flaunt in brilliant orange and 
others that raise scarlet and pink crowns. into the air. 
Whether in Quaker gray or brave in flashing color, we 
may feel sure of recognizing the whole family with a 
little study by remembering three things,—first, lichens 
are never a bright green, like the green of a leaf ora 
moss ; second, whether waving from the boughs of trees, 
or clinging to rocks, or growing on the ground, they never 
show true stems and leaves. Some of the cladonias show 
a faint foreshadowing of them, but the stems are stiff like 
sticks or vines; the leaves are mere tiny scales, both lack- 
ing the true structure of that which they seem to repre- 
sent. Third, lichens bear fruit in flat disks or spots 
seattered on the plant body. 

With no other help than a good structural botany 
the general plan of life and growth may be understood. 
Such a curious story of “ joint stock communities” and 
“ mutual benefit associations ” is this of the lichens! By 
sending to the Cambridge Botanical Supply Company the 
teacher may obtain at slight expense named specimens, 


a 


and the distinctive generic marks are so easily recognized 
that children learn the names without difficulty. I know 
a young lady of about nine who has an extensive knowl- 
edge of this sort. 

Bat without knowing the curious life history or attempt- 
ing the generic names, the children can tell a lichen when 
they see it, and can collect the common kinds. After 
their attention is called to the three principal forms, crus- 
taceous, foliaceous, and fibrous, they will readily group 
their specimens in these classes, thus doing scientific work 
in observation and comparison even in such elementary 
study. 

The young lichen specialist may keep his different 
lichens in three large boxes, or each specimen in a small 
box. If he succeeds in naming them, he will doubtless 
prefer the latter method. A less expensive way of keep- 
ing the specimens separate is to use small paper en- 
velopes. The child can make them from white or ma- 
nilla paper cut in different sized rectangles, according to 
the size of the specimen. A lichen, if moistened, easily 
presses flat, and can thus be folded into the paper, much 
as a physician folds his powders. 


AN HOUR BENEATH THE SEA.* 
BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER. 


The Lights of the Deep Sea. 

It is a somewhat singular fact that the simplest ani- 
mals, those which are apparently the most insignificant, 
in many instances produce the most remarkable effects 
upon the human mind. A herd of elephants or a school 
of whales are impressive and excite the wonder of the 
looker-on, but there are little creatures in the ocean, 
scarcely visible to the naked eye, which when collected in 
schools, in imagination transport the observer to a veritable 
land of enchantment, where gems seem to grow on trees, 
emitting scintillations of light of the most vivid hues and 
intense brilliancy. 

One night in the Gulf of Mexico we were drifting 
along over the shallow lagoon that made up the floor of 
the atoll, when one of the party dived from the boat and 
swam away beneath the surface. We were waiting for 
the moon to rise, and it was very dark, but the moment 
the swimmer entered the water a sea of flame seemed to 
have opened to swallow him. Waves of vivid yellow 
lashed each other, curling this way and that, and his body 
appeared surrounded by fire, each motion of his hands 
and arms creating new exhibitions of luminosity. 


Taking up acup of water, when unmolested it was ap- 
parently devoid of animal life, but when disturbed in- 
numerable little objects, about as large as a pinhead, 
gave out a brilliant yellow light, and we saw one of the 
most important lamps of the ocean, the little animal known 
as noctiluca. It has been my good fortune to observe 
these animals in many seas, and it can be said that differ- 
ent species emit different colors. 

The warm waters of the tropics are not the only local- 
ities for these brilliant displays. I have told the time at 
night on the north coast by dashing my hand through the 
water, holding the watch face within a few inches of the 
light so produced ; and by filling a globe with noctiluce 
and keeping the water continually stirred light sufficient 
for reading can be produced. Von Bibra is said to have 
written a description of the Pyrosoma by its own light ; 
and another natoralist read by the light emitted by a 
peculiar phosphorescent shark. The little animal men- 
tioned, the notiluca, is one of the most familiar of all 
phosphorescent animals and suggests that the ocean, so 
dark and gloomy at night and at great depths by day, is 
not the dismal realm we might suppose, but has its lights 
and living lamps, making it a region whose wonders ex- 
ceed the creations of the most vivid imagination. In 
brief, the abyssal as well as the upper regions of the ocean 
have a system of illumination, the lights, lamps, call them 
what you will, being living animals of many kinds. 

One of the most striking displays I ever witnessed was 
in the Pacific. Standing on a wharf I was watching the 
movements of fishes outlined in fire against the water. 
The little bay was filled with flying fishes which were 
dashing toand fro, making their shapes in luminous trains 
a marvelous spectacle. Deep in the water I fancied I 
saw other lights, and suddenly one 80 bright and large 
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that it might have been the reflection of the moon. 
Watching I discovered that these lights were appearing 
and reappearing with some regularity all over the bottom. 
In shoal water they could be plainly seen, and placing 
myself near the surface, I sat in full enjoyment of the 
scene. 

The light would suddenly appear out of intense dark. 
ness ; at first as small as a pea, of a delicate blue, in. 
creasing in size and changing to yellow, until a spot almost 
as large as a tea-plate, glowing with a pale but distinct 
yellow light which went out with the suddeness of a flash- 
light. In fact these lights, coming and going, called to 
mind a mimic lighthouse at the bottom of the sea. 

Curious to learn what could produce so brilliant a dis- 
play, I watched until finally one of the bright spots rose 
to the surface and then quickly descended. Again it 
rose, illumining the surrounding water with its glories, 
and this time I caught it in my hand—simply a very in- 
significant little worm, scarcely two inches in length, yet 
possessing powers of illumination almost beyond descrip- 
tion. The entire shore-line in this locality I later found 
was tunneled by these living lights. 

The worms are among the most brilliant light-givers. 
In some, as the little Ct topterus, a brilliant light is 
emitted from the feet, while still another seat of light is 
found between the segments. The light is a rich bluish 
purple that surrounds the creature with a brilliant aureola. 
The worm Polycirrus emits a pale bluish light, and many 
worms which rise from their holes at night are among the 
most beautifal of the lamps of the sea. The greatest 
depths of the ocean are not definitely known, but may be 
considered as between five and six miles. The regions 
near the surface and at the bottom are inhabited, while 
the intermediate portion is supposed to be devoid of life. 


Nearly every group of animals may be said to contri- 
bute lights to the ocean depths, and upon a dark night the 
voyager upon almost any sea can form a very definite idea 
of their beauty and variety. Near the surface float in- 
numerable jelly fishes, almost invisible during the daytime, 
their crystal-like forms poising like bells of delicate glass, 
and at night gleaming with a mysterious light that is 
heatless and cannot be explained. Some of the jelly- 
fishes have long trains or masses of tentacles, and some- 
times present the appearance of mimic comets darting 
through the sky. 

In drifting over the water on a dark night, peering 
down into the depths one can imagine that here is a sub- 
marine counterpart of the heavens, and that the conatel- 
lations and other phenomena are all depicted against the 
marine sky. Great disks of jelly, gleaming with faint 
yellow light, appear like moons ; others with long tails 
are the comets, while the nebulsz is represented by aggre- 
gations of minute forms. Action seems in many cases 
the cause of illumination, as touch them, run the hand 
through the water containing certain animals, and it 
appears at once to kindle into flame. 

Among the surface-light givers are many fishes, as the 
little lamp fish Scopelus, which has a brilliant light upon 
its head and others dotted along its under surface. One 
of the garfishes bears a light upon the lobe of its tail, 
while the great sunfish Molo has been seen like a gigantic 
moon in the ocean outlined against the night in its own 
light. Some of the squids dash by brilliantly luminous 
and the crest of every wave blazes with mysterious light. 

At the bottom of the deep sea, where darkness reigns 
all the time and the temperature is almost freezing, nearly 
every animal is a light-bearer. The fishes are the most 
remarkable. The pressure here is so great that glass 
is powdered, and wood crushed out of all semblance to 
itself ; and that delicate animals can exist here would 
seem an impossibility. The explanation is that most of 
these forms are adapted to their surroundings. Their 
bones are cellular and porous, and can be compared to 
great sponges. , 

Nearly all the deep sea fishes are carnivorous, and a 
continual warfare is kept on, one preying upon the other. 
In some, as Beryx, the fins are luminous, in others the 
entire form glows with a rich light. The Echiostoma, @ 
fish found in water 2,150 fathoms deep, is provided with 
luminous spots arranged about the eyes which undoubt- 
edly supply them with sufficient light for all its purposes. 
Sternoptyx is laminous over its entire surface, and thus 
becomes an attractive object to various predaceous forms, 
while Stomias, a ferocious snakelike creature armed with 
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fanglike teeth, is furnished with rows of light which sur- 
round the fish like an aureola. In a fish known to sci- 
ence a8 Malecosteus, the lights are found upon the head, 
one emitting a golden, the other a greenish tint—a veri- 
table system of signals implanted in the velvet black-hued 
skin. 

That these lights are of some use to their possessors 
there can be but little doubt. Some are signals, others 
lures, others again serve as warning—all having their pur- 
pose in the economy of nature. It remained for Dr. 
Bennett, a distinguished English naturalist, to make use 
of a fish asa lamp. Discovering a luminous shark, he 
placed it in a glass globe and was able to read by the 
green light it produced. He describes its appearance 
surrounded by the strange aureola as by far the most re- 
markable sight he had ever witnessed. Could we descend 
to the floor of the deep sea we should find it at various 
portions carpeted, as it were, with luminous forms. Here 
the starfishes emit light, those entangled and lifted in 
dredges often being luminous over the entire surface— 
stars in all that the term implies. 

The most remarkable light-giver of the deep sea is the 
Umbellularia. Imagine a cornfield on a dark night, when 
even the stars are bidden beneath the clouds, each tangle 
of beard illumined as though by an electric light. Imagine 
the tips waving gently to and fro, the lights crossing and 
passing each other, while above and through the mass 
move other lights. Imagine all this, and some idea can 
be formed of the umbellularia forest as it exists beneath 
the deep sea. 

The animal resembles to some extent a bunch of lilies 
growing upon a long stalk, and is found several miles 
from the surface. It is related to the seapens, several of 
which are luminous. The polyps which compose it are 
of two kinds. 

Ascending nearer the surface, we find in Southern seas 
one of the most brilliant light-givers, the Pyrosoma, pre- 
viously referred to, which is an aggregation of animals, 
being hollow and columnar in form, open at the end. 
The animals composing it take in water which they eject 
into the interior, and the combined streams rushing from 
the open end forces the entire colony slowly through the 
water. The light of many of these forms is most intense 
and beautifal,—in some blue, in others green. A French 
writer caused a globe to be suspended in his cabin, in 
which he placed five or six pyrosomae, and at night he 
improvised a novel chandelier that emitted light sufficient 
for all purposes. 

These animals are generally found in schools or large 
companier, and often when the sea is rough and breaking 
they convert the upper area into a blaze of light. Vessels 
sailing through them eeem to be plowing through liquid 
fire, the light curling around the bow of the vessel 
forming a weird and striking spectacle. Sometime the 
light of these animals is seen from a distance, and resem- 
bles a cloud of haze of luminous matter resting upon the 
surface. The beauty of these columns of light cannot be 
imagined, but at times they resemble metal at white heat, 
scintillating with lines of green, yellow, and blue. Some- 
times they attain extraordinary size, one observed by 
Moseley, the naturalist, being four feet in length and five 
or six inches in diameter. 


LESSONS IN ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR., ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


Lesson VI. 


PART I.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE EFFECT OF 
COOKING AND OF SOME DIGESTIVE PROCESSES. 


1. The effect of boiling on starch-grains. 

Place under the microscope a little wheat flour and note 
the shape and apparent size of the grains of starch. Boil 
some water, stir into it while still boiling a little flour, 
and examine the paste formed to see what changes the 
starch-grains have undergone.* 

2. Action of saliva on starch, 

Chew some pure gum-rubber and collect in a beaker 
the saliva obtained. Dilute this with warm water, add a 
little starch paste, allow to stand for ten or fifteen min- 
utes, then test one half the so'ution for starch (asin VIIL., 
3), the other half for sugar (as in VIII, 4). 

At the end of forty or fifty minutes test again for 


*A power of about two hundred diameters is needed, 


starch, having meanwhile kept the mixture at about blood 
heat (100° Fah ). 

3. Action of pancreatic juice on starch. 

Make some starch-pas‘e by boiling ordinary corn-starch 
in water. It should be just thick enough not to ran when 
the plate containing it is tilted. Pat half of it in one 
dish or beaker and the other half in another. Into one 
half, while at about blood heat, stir, say, a twentieth of 
its bulk of extract of pancreas and mix this thoroughly 
with the starch-paste. Keep the mixture warm for fifteen 
or twenty minutes and then compare this with the un- 
mixed starch. Test a little of the mixture for sugar. 
Results. . Conclusions. 

4. Formation of an emulsion. 

(a) With potash lye. 

Dissolve a bit of caustic potash in water, add a few 
drops of cottonseed oil, shake the mixture, and allow to 
stand. The oil is partly changed to soap, but mortly to 
an emulsion. 

(6) With bile. 

Dissolve in water some dried ox-gall, and shake up 
with some cottonseed oil. 

(c) With extract of pancreas. 

Dissolve a little extract of pancreas in water and shake 
up the solution with cottonseed oil. 

Allow all three emulsions, (a), (5), (c), to stand for, 
say, fifteen minutes, and note which remains most per- 
fectly mixed. 

5. Osmose. 

Clip away, with the point of a knife, the shell at the 
larger end of an egg, so as to expose bat not to tear the 
thin membrane that cor fines the contents of the egg. 

Stand the egg upright in a small beaker or wine-glass 
full of water, with the chipped end of the shell down. 
Very cautiously pierce a hole in the small end of the egg. 
Use an awl or a stout needle and pierce both shell and 
lining. Fasten a bit of glass tubing as large as a lead 
pencil and three or four inches long to the upper end of 
the egg, so as to cover the hole in the latter, fixing the 
tube in place by the use of a little sealing wax. Allow 
the egg thus arranged to stand for se-eral hours. 

Ts there any evidence that water has passed through 
the membrane into the egg ? 

In order to show whether any of the contents of the 
egg has passed down into the water, we must apply a 
chemical test. Nitrate of silver solution when poured 
into pure water produces no change in its color. When 
poured into water containing common salt, the mixture 
turns milky. Test the water in the beaker for salt in 
this way. Results. Conclusions. 


Part II. 
DIAGRAM OF DIGESTIVE FLUIDS AND PROCESSES.* 


By what 
Name of Active Changing 
fluid. produced, | ingredients Acts upon. into. 
Saliva | Pevalin | Starch Sogar.? 
Pepsin. Proteids. Peptone. 

Trpein | Proteide | Pept 
Pancreatic Amylop- 
Pancrease Starch. Sugar.! 
ols. Fata. Emulsion. 
Together 
Comp unde with pan- 
Bile. Liver. of Selle. Fate. creatic juice 
forms soap? 
inal G 
Intest' glands in rape- 
juice. = intes- Invertin. | Cane sugar sugar, ete. 
tine. 


“For additional details see any of the new medical college text books 
of Physiology. . 

1This kind of sugar is called maltose. It acts upon Fehling’s copper 
solution just as grape sugar does. 

2Bile is useful in many ways. 

(1) It keeps the contents of the intestines from putre fying. 

(2) It makes the contents of the intestines alkaline and thus alds the 
digestive action of the pancreatic juice. 

(3) It is essential to the absorption of emulsified fat by the villl. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


A Proposed New Bureau of the Department of the 
Interior.—Science has proven indubitatly that healthful 
conditions, particularly of Jarge towns and cities, are more 
dependent upon preventive measures than upon medical 
supervision. This has been so forcibly demonstrated by 
the cholera epidemic as to behoove the attention of national 
legislation. The measures necessary for precaution led 
to the introduction of the bill bearing the name of Dr. 
Harris. This bill provides a national quarentine system. 
It is now proposed to incorporate the essential principles 
of this bill into one of broader scope, which shall apply 
precautionary measures against epidemic dizeases, as well 
to the inland as to the shore. 

The proposed bill makes provision to secure proper 
measures to prevent the spread of disease, and to foster 
research upon lines of investigation and action to that 
end ; to secure international codperation for the protec- 
tion of health; for the establishment of local health organ- 
izations, publication of statistics of disease, and the gen- 
eral education of the people in matters of public health. 
In case of epidemic, the bill proposes that a weekly bulle- 
tin system of communication be established to secure 
proper measures against the spread of the disease. The 
government of this new department shall reside in a 
Health Bureau at Washingtov, whose director shall be a 
Commissioner of Public Health, appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate. It is essential that this 
commissioner be an expert sanitarian. 

Sanitary science alone is pot sufficient, under existing 
conditions, to make the bureau the power its establish- 
ment is designed to become. Although it is in purpose 
primarily preventive, the source of its efficiency must be 
the rectification of existing evils, whether these evils be 
the result of ignorance, incompetency of local administra- 
tior, or lack of general interest and other features per- 
taining to social science. Medical science must ccdperate 
with sanitary science to advance the work of the proposed 
bureau upon lines of education, moral elevation, and sci- 
entific action. The bill makes provision for such collab- 
oration to be secured by an advisory council of physicians 
representing each state in the Union. It shall be the 
privilege of the governor of each state to appoint the del- 
egate to this council. It is thought by this means to 
place the operation and extension of the benefit into the 
hands of those best qualified therefor by character, edu- 
cation, and practical experience. The bill is formulated 
by expert sanitarians and physiciens, and is e+rnestly 
endorsed by the eminent leaders of both professions rep- 
resented by them. It is notable that the very nature of 
the bill places it above the possibility of political bias. 
Its ideal is the highest good of the people of the United 
States; its fanctior, to provide the most effectual means 
to promote that good. The supervision for which it pre- 
vides is national and comprehensive ; the legislation local 
and individual. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey.—The proposition to 
abolish the Bureau of Coast and Geodetic Survey and 
allot its functions to other governmental organizations 


- arouses interest in its work. The chronological history 


of the Coast and Geodetic Survey is nearly contempora- 
neous with that of the United States. The department 
was established to chart the harbors of the United States 
when the country, having won its independence, turned 
its attention to securing that trophy through acquaintance 
with its own resources. Reorganization of the depart- 
ment was made in 1836, when the office assigned to it was 
made to inelude the survey of the coast three leagues set - 
ward, and three miles landward inclusive, and all naviga- 
ble rivers and Jakes of the interior, with assistance to such 
states as desired it, when the first general triangulation of 
the United States was begun in 1836. Later the principal 
function of this department expanded to include super- 
vision of pbysico-geographical features of the shure lines, 
such as changes in shoals, currents, and soundings ; sci- 
entific investigations of the phenomena of the Gulf 
Stream, and similar studies ; development and locating 
of harbors ; and pericdical resurvey of the coast. 

During the war, the aid rendered by the bureau was 
valuable indeed. The work of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey is fundamentally scientific, and quite in harmony 
with the advance of the century in other scientific re- 
searcher. Politically, the commercial interests of the 
country are advanced by this department. The present 
impulee in Arctic exploration is largely promoted, and its 
efficiency increased, by the knowledge and experience of 
men trained in the service of the Geodetic Survey De- 
partment. Altogether in the opinion of thoughtful men 
regarding tle interests of the country, it is deemed unwise, 
to abolish this bureau. The Bureau of the Coast and 
Gecdetic Survey is an office of the Treasury Department, 
and the question of its retention is one of economics, 
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Patriots’ Day! 

Ir is one thing to see and quite another to know what 
you have seen and what you have not seen. 

Ir will take little time to teach children to observe 
and appreciate architectural beauty. That little time is 
well spent. 

NINE TENTHS of all the aspiration for higher education, 
with all classes of children, is born of public school asso- 
ciation and impalse. 


Inspire the children to see the leafing, budding, 


blooming vegetation these days, and teach them how to 
see all that is in the opening of the season. 


Ir the superintendent of any large city should ask for 
a contribution of ten cents from every pupil for a purely 
school purpose, there would be a popular clamor border- 
ing on a revolution, and men who would give $5,000 
toward a new church on Sunday, $500 to the sufferers at 
Johnstown or Charleston on Monday, $50 for a political 
campaign on Tuesday, $25 to organize a commercial 
club on Wednesday, $10 for a birthday gift on Thursday, 
$5 for a club dinner on Friday, and $1 for a base ball 
game on Satarday, would join in an indignation meeting 
over thatdime. Why? 

INTELLECTUAL LEADERSATP.—The mind has peculiar 
attachments for any line of thought in which keen or 
vigorous intellectual activity has been develowed, and fol- 
lows enthusiastically any master who has i“d it in re- 
peated intellectual conquests. Soldiers care little for the 
personal characteristics of an officer, from the military 
standpoint, provided he be a brilliant commander in drill 
and a heroic leader in battle. Whatever else the teacher 
of pupils above thirteen is, or is not, he must be a brilliant 
edneational leader; must furnish the best of mental dis- 
cipline. The mind will swear hearty allegiance to any 
philosophy with which it has no natural affiliation, and to 
teachers with whom it has nothing in common, simply be- 
cause the mental faculties delight in being marshaled in 
their philosophical evolutions under expert generalship. 


How much more potent the influence of a teacher with 
bigh moral purpose, genial ways, delicate sentiments, who 
can add to these virtues bright, vigorous, intellectual 
leadership ! 


Tue Greatest Goop To THE GREATEST NUMBER.— 
The graded school is the modern educational ideal, and 
yet it is freqaently under fire at the hands of sharp critics, 
some of whom are persons of influence. It is the part of 
wisdom for the friends of education to fortify themselves 
against more persistent attacks upon the graded schools. 
It is useless to multiply arguments. No cause was ever 
successfully defended by a multiplicity of argaments. 
One clear-cut statement that all can appreciate is worth 
one hundred arguments that confound by their very num- 
ber. The one position that is unassailable by the scholar 
and fully appreciated by the layman is that the graded 
school is the greatest good to the greatest number. It 
may not be the best for the most brilliant or for the 
wholly stupid child, but it is the best for the largest num- 
ber. The same money will not go so far for so many in 
any other way. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


EXxcePTIONAL QuEsTIONS CONCERNING TEACHERS’ 
Contracts —Two or three rather exceptional questions 
are passed upon by the Appellate Court of Indiana in the 
ease of Jackson School Township y. Shera, recently de- 
cided. First it was earnestly contended by the learned 
counsel for the township that it could not be held to re- 
spond in damages for the breach of an executory contract 
with a teacher,—or one to be performed in the future,— 
when the corporation had received no benefit whatever. 
But the court took a different view of the matter, and 
held that damages can be recovered for the breach of 
such a contract. It was also insisted that the contract in 
question was invalid because it was merely verbal, and 
should have been reduced to writing. This also the court 
denies, for Indiana. The court says that it is of the 
opinion that sound policy requires that the law-making 
power should prescribe that, when the minds of the 
parties meet as to the terms of a contract for the hiring 
of a teacher, especially when made considerably in ad- 
vance of the opening of the school year, the same should 
be reduced to writing and signed before the school corpo- 
ration shall be held liable in damages for the subsequent 
violation thereof by the officer or officers making same. 
In the absence, however, of such statatory provision, it is 
not indispensable. In an action to recover damages for 
breach of contract, it is incumbent on a teacher to prove 
the contract, the repudiation thereof by the school author- 
ities or board, and the performance, or readiness to per- 
form, the same on his part. 
Permissible Use of Schoolhouses.—The attorney-gen- 
eral of the state of Illinois has recently rendered an 
opinion of considerable interest. It is to the effect that 
the control of the district schoolhouses and the uses for 
which they shall be put, are vested exclusively in the 
directors, and the directors are vested with this control 
for the purposes contemplated by law, and for these pur- 
poses only. Hence it follows, viewed purely as a legal 
question, that schoolhouses can only be used for school 
purposes. It is to be remarked, however, that it is often 
a matter of great public convenience to have the use of 
the schoolhouse, especially in country districts, for re- 
ligious meetings, meetings of societies, meetings of the in- 
habitants of the district for the purpose of discussing 
questions of public interest, and it is the attorney-general’s 
opinion that the directors are not justified in refusing 
such use, except when the same is liable to be abused. 
A long line of decisions will be found in the American 
courts sastaining the doctrine that the schoolhouses cannot 
be used for other than school purposes, and, if the strict 
letter of the law is to be followed, such an organization 
as the “F. M B. A.” must get some other place to dis- 
cuss questions of public interest ; yet the attorney-general 
says he believes that the American policy and the spirit 
of our institutions require a discussion by the people of 
all these questions, and while the directors, in allowing 
the people to meet in the public schoolhouses for the pur- 
poses of such discussion, may violate the letter of the law 
he does not believe they violate the spirit of it unless they 
permit abuses, 


SUPERVISION. 

The public schools must prepare for criticism by plac. 
ing themselves as far as possible above criticism. They 
will not sustain themselves simply as an aggregate of 
good schools. A quarter of a million good teachers, 
working independently, will not make the system secure, 
While it is true that the teacher makes the school, it is 
not true that she makes the system. The teacher is the 
unit of foree. Any attempt to do violence to this idea is 
vicious. The school board cannot be the unit of force, 
no more can the superintendent. All other human agencies 
combined cannot make a good school without a good 
teacher. 

Bat the teacher may do his best work, heroically, faith- 
fully, skillfally, but even then he cannot, as a teacher, 
make a system of schools. No one is more to be pitied 
than a good, hard working, conscientious teacher who has 
no supervising spirit and no power to co-ordinate the work 
of herself and associates. No one has such need of plead- 
ing for intelligent, discriminating supervision as the 
teacher. It is not the teacher, however, who needs super- 
vision. That view of the case is wholly erroneous. Where 
is there a superintendent who has not teachers who are 
more skillful? Some of the best superintendents would 
be in a sad plight if called upon to take a class in the 
high school or in the primary. He is to superintend the 
schools as a whole. Few men can teach by proxy. How 
many cities would be in a chaotic state if the teachers 
all taught as the superintendent would under the circum- 
stances? He is not a“ boss” placed over teachers, nor is 
he a spy upon them. 

The superintendent occupies’a distinct and important 
position. He isto unify the work of all the teachers. 
He is to help each teacher so to modify his work as to 
make that of each fit more perfectly that of every other. 
Since there must be grades from the lowest primary to 
the upper high school class, it is of the utmost importance 
that each teacher knows what is his share in the work of 
development, as he cannot without the assistance of in- 
telligent, judicious supervision. If there are five primary 
buildings to feed one grammar, and five grammars to 
feed one high, and each has a good principal, there is the 
more need that some one mind shall advise them how 
beat to work that each may make his work tell most effec- 
tively. The better the individual teaching the more the 
need of supervision, that none of this good teaching be 
lost. 

The superintendent is to systematize the work of the 
teachers of the same grades, the work of the teachers of 
different grades, the studies, methods, regulations, in 
order that justice and harmony may reign. All that he 
does in the school is to be done through the teacher ; he 
has nothing to do with the pupils directly. The teacher 
alone is to touch the pupils with the system. The super- 
intendent has nothing to do primarily with the parents, 
the committee is to deal with them. The teachers ought 
rarely to deal with the committee, or the committee with 
the teachers. They ought to meet theoretically through 
the superintendent. 

The superintendent must know all systems. He mast 
be an educationist in the best sense of the term. The 
teacher may be an educationist, for his own sake he 
ought to be, but he does not need tobe. There is little 
need that he be a philosopher. He may do first class 
work by means of methods without knowing much of 
principles. Not so with the superintendent. He must 
know principles ; he must have a theory of his own in 
order to systematize; he need not know how to do the 
best teaching, but he must know how the best teaching i 
done, must know the principles underlying it. The school 
board must have implicit confidence in him as an educa- 
tionist. He must be what the school board cannot be, 
what the teachers need not be. He must know the work- 
ing of all experiments in every similar city or town in 
the country ; he is to be responsible for the system, the 
teacher for its working. 

Tt must be a system which the teachers he has at com- 
mand can make a success. When a superintendent has 
a system that would work well if he could change his 
teachers, his system is a failure. It is a confessed weak- 
ness for a superintendent to ask many changes of teachers 
in order to succeed. He must take the material as it is- 
His line of work depends upon the character of the 
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teachers with which he has to deal. It is not a case of 
compromise, not a case of weakness, but a case of wisdom 
and diseretion for a superintendent not to fly in the face 
of Providence by arraying himeelf against a corps of 
teachers long anchored in their positions. By force of 
circumstances he can introduce some new teachers each 
term, and it will not take long for a patient man to leaven 
the entire force in this way. 

The superintendent’s relation to the school depends 
largely on the class of teachers the committee furnish. 
There are three classes ; the first and foremost are such 
as the school board elects despite his advice. I fail to 
see how a man can do good supervisory work if the 
school board meddles with the appointment in the interest 
of personal friends, political influence and crafty notions. 
He must use every influence to have the appointment of 
teachers upon the highest possible plane, free from per- 
sonal, political, sectarian, or fanatical interferences. The 
second class are graduates of the local training school. 
If the superintendent is practically at the head of the 
school and can have a voice in the qualification of those 
admitted and graduated, he can get along very nicely 
with some of this material; but if, as so often happens, 
it is simply a process through a year’s delay of putting in 


of aimless girls for political, or personal ends, whom he 


would never think of putting in on the strength of their 
nataral ability or literary acquirement but for this year’s 
study, then he deserves sympathy, and his chief work is 
to tone up the training school to give him such material 
as he needs. His hope lies chiefly in raising the standard 
of the pupils admitted. Best of all ways when the 
superintendent is equal to his work is to allow him to go 
out in the surrounding cities and towns, observe the work, 
and secure teachers of successful experience with whom 
his system, be it good, bad, or indifferent, is morally sure 
to succeed. In this day most superintendents have to 
blend these three methods of securing teachers. The 
training school has come to most cities to stay; the 
politician and the man with personal friends has not yet 
“gone tothe rear”; but we have reason to congratulate 
ourselves that the superintendent's position has become 
more secure, more enjoyable, more fruitful in good re- 
sults every year, and the future promises more than has 
yet been realized. 


A. 


THE PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY AT 
HARVARD 


PHYSICAL TRAINING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


BY D. 8. SANFORD, M. A. 
Head master of High School, Brookline, Mass. 


To determine the place that physical training should 
hold in the secondary schools it is necessary to consider 
it in some of its physiological, hygienic, and psychological 
aspects. 

Physiologically considered, physical training promotes 
stractural growth and functional activity. It is directly 
responsible for a wholesome change of muscular tissues, 
which it causes to increase in size and weight, besides 
directly or indirectly promoting the functional activity of 
the bodily organs. A larger, heavier, stronger muscle 
results from exercise. What is true of one muscle may 
be true of all, so that by the same means the growth and 
development of the entire bodily organism may be pro- 
moted. 

Conditions are rarely, if ever, favorable for the harmo- 
nious physical development of the growing child. He- 
redity, inadequate nutrition, enforced quiet in cramped 
positions, special interests, division of labor, all combine 
against it. Few factors in achild’s physical environment 
have had a more injurious effect upon his structural de- 
velopment than school furniture. Authorities are agreed 
that fully 90 per cent of cases of spinal curvature have 
their origin in the schools, where desks and seats are 
arbitrarily assigned with little or no regard to differences 
in size of children of the same age or attainments. 

The plasticity of the youthful organism during the 
period of its greatest growth and its susceptibility to im- 
provement, makes physical training, regarded merely as 
a remedial agency, of supreme importance during the 
secondary school age. Every consideratian that urges us 
to come to the assistance of the child’s intellectual and 


moral nature with such educational advantages as we can 
command, urges us with equal force to aid in his proper 
physical development, for they are interdependent. The 
perfection of any implies the perfection of all. No less 
important is physical training as a hygienic agent. In 
preserving and regaining the true balance between the 
different members and organs of the body we are laying 
the surest foundation for permanent health. The invol- 
untary muscles are stimulated to increased activity, and 
the vital processes of respiration, circulation, assimilation, 
dissimilation, and excretion are all affected for good. 

Another reason for physical training in the schools is 
the necessity of providing frequent opportunities-for relax- 
ation, between periods of close application. The good 
effects of such a break in our work are matters of com- 
mon experience and observation, but not until recently 
has the intimate relation between the expenditure of 
nervous and muscular exertion been clearly established 
and the nature of fatigue scientifically investigated. 
Moses and Maggiora and many other investigators have 
proved in the psychological laboratory the close analogy 
that exists between the work of the muscles and the work 
of the nerves. ‘The conditions of work are the same 
for the brain which thinks and for the muscle that con- 
tracts.” Th® greater part of weariness is not in the 
muscles, but in the brain. 

Play, provided it engaged all, and time and circum- 
stances permitted, would be the ideal means of recreation. 
In the absence of this, the maximum return will come 
with well selected gymnastics,—precise, sharp, vigorous, 
quickening the respiration and circulation. In school 
ventilation our aim is not merely to supply air of suffi- 
cient amount and purity to prevent asphyxiation or even 
sensible lassitude, but to minister to the highest mental 
efficiency of the pupil ; so in supplying muscular exercise 
our aim should be not merely to ward off disease and 
death, but to keep the nerve-muscular machinery in the 
best possible working order. 

Few would be prepared to question the value of phye- 
ical training as an indirect means to intellectual efficiency ; 
bat we can go much farther than this. Gymnastics, 
properly conducted, are not merely remedial, hygienic, 
and recreative ; they are educational to the last degree. 
Motor centers as well as sense centers have been located 
in the brain. Each is dependent for its growth, develop- 
ment, and healthy activity upon the exercise of the related 
set of muscles. Deprive a very young infant of foot or 
hand and a portion of the brain will never be developed, 
will remain rudimentary. 

The reciprocal relations between mind and body have 
been most convincingly proved in the treatment of defec- 
tives. The feeble-minded, the insane, and even criminals, 
have been helped to a mental and moral awakening 
through physical trainings, when other means have failed. 

* A man does not need to stand erect to be healthy,” 
was the recent remark of a Boston physician. ‘“ He can 
breathe somehow,—through the expansion of his back, if 
need be,—but for moral considerations he must hold his 
head up.” 

Finally, the supreme end of physical training is to 
make the body truly subservient to the will. The over- 
grown, awkward, self-conscious boys to be found in every 
secondary school are eloquent arguments for a more thor- 
ough going physical training. Structure has outstripped 
faculty. Their muscles have not yet been disciplined to 
quick responsiveness and ready obedience to will. They 

have yet to form correct motor habits. Muscular move- 
ments vary in kind from those of trunk and limb, requir- 
but a coarse adjustment to those of hand, finger, eye, and 
vocal organs—the most skillful tools, the most delicate 
instruments of expression that we possess. 

The time is past when we should justify our plea for 
physical training in the schools by the old-time allusion 
to the blacksmith’s right arm, or on the ground of health 
merely. From birth to manhood the child is struggling 
to gain the mastery over a neuro-muscular mechanism of 
marvelous delicacy and intricacy, and too much attention 
cannot be given to the proper adjustment of this machin- 
ery if itis to transmit without loss his highest psychic 
experience. 

Returns from sixty leading secondary sehools, public 
and private, prove that the attention paid to physical 
training is wholly inadequate. Less time is allowed for 
it than for any other sabject of the curriculum. Many 


of the best echools have military drill only. The dissatis- 
faction with it as a means of physical training is almost 
unanimous. Bat half of these schools have either gym- 
nasium or special instructor. The gymnastics provided 
are not at all discriminating.- In three schools only is it 
based upon bodily measurements. Out-door sports, which 
engage the attention of 30 per cent to 75 per cent of the 
boys, are almost wholly without supervision. 

Below the high school there should be a progressive 
system of physical training, comprehensive enough to 
recognize all the activities of child life. It should seek 
to encourage and sympathetically direct out-door sports. 
In the high school at least fifteen minutes a day should 
be given to recreative class exercises in homeopathic doses 
and two hours per week should be allowed for gymnasium 
practice. The latter should be based upon anthropom- 
etry, and should come in the afternoon when there is 
time to bathe after it and dress deliberately. 

A gymnasium is a, necessary part of every secondary 
school’s equipment, more important than the laboratory. 
There should also be playgrounds for both boys and girls. 
The girls should have their out-door games as well as the 
boys. A special teacher should be in charge of the gym- 
nasium, should direct the sport, and through the other 
teachers should provide for the daily class exercises. 

A college requirement in physical training would do 
much to gain for it a proper recognition in the secondary 
schools. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Oatario hae but one teacher to every 250 of her population, 
This means an average of fifty-seven pupile to each teacher. 

The National Union of Teachers, England, numbers upwards of 
25,000 members, at the annual conference just held at Oxford. 

The trustees of the University of Denver are arranging to pay off 
the remaining indebtedness of the university, though the obliga~- 
tions are not due, 

The late Hon. J. W. Patterson has been worthily honored with 
a photogravure portrait, and a biographical sketch, in State Super- 
intendent Gowing’s report of the New Hampshire echools. 

Professor Holder, whose article this week on “‘ The Lights of 
the Deep Seas,’”’ is of interest and value, is editor of the Cal- 
ifornia Illustrated Magazine, author of Life of Darwin, Life of 
Agassiz, Marvels of Animal Life, eto, He ranks very high in pop- 
ular science, 

By the will of the late Mrs. Harriet Hayden of Boston, her 
entire estate is given to Harvard College in trust to establish ‘‘ the 
Lewis and Harriet Hayden Scholarship for Colored Students.’’ 
The income is to be used for the benefit of needy and worthy col- 
ored students. 

The name of Prof. Charles B. Scott, who wrote the report on 
elementary science in the Report of the Committee of Ten, and 
that of Henry G. Bailey, agent of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation, should be added to the list of speakers of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction given in the JOURNAL of March 29. Profes- 
sor Scott’s subject will be ‘‘ Elementary Science,’’ and Mr. Bailey’s, 
** The Use and Abuse of Illustrative Drawing.’’ 

Teachers in the South or West who think of attending the 
National Summer School at Glens Falls this year, can avail them- 
selves of half fare by joining the National Educational Association, 
which meets at Asbury Park, N. J. Excursion tickets will be sold 
from Asbury Park to Saratoga, which is near Glens Falls. Thus 
half fare can be readily obtained for the whole distance. The 
Summer School begins soon after the Association closes. 

Prof. John F. Woodhull of the Teachers’ College, New York 
City, has been appointed by the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York as honorary inspector in science, to inspect the 
methods and equipments of the scientific departments of such 
echools as shall be referred to him for this purpose by the aniver- 
sity. By virtue of this appointment he is entitled to a seat in the 
University Convocation as an honorary member of the university 
staff. 

E. H. Butler, Eeq., of Philadelphia, who represents the fourth 
generation of the family in the publishing business, has sent a letter 
to Mr. Sidney E. Bridgeman of Northampton, Maes., congratulat- 
ing him upon his fiftieth anniversary as a publisher and book. seller. 
Mr. Bridgeman succeeded Mr. Butler’s grandfather and his sons 
at Northampton, where the ‘‘ Butler-book store” was established 
a century ago and the old sign still decorates the roof. The KE. H. 
Batler & Co.’s Publishing House represents a most successful 
career due to energy, ability, and fair dealing. We hope the 
Batler’s successors may be continued yet another century. 


Capt. R. H. Pratt, the efficient and genial director of the Car- 
lisle (Pa.) Indian School, is about making a tour of the cities of 
the Eastern States with a company of civilized Indian students 
from the Carlisle School. There will be the same band of thirty 
pieces which attracted much attention in the New York Columbian 
parade, and also at the World’s Fair. He has also a choir of forty 
voices, and the entertainment will be a reproduction, to a great ex- 
tent, of the program given in the Anditoriam of the World’s Fair. 
The cities visited will include Washington, Baltimore, Wilmington, 
Philadelphia, New York, Brooklyn, and Boston. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Contributors and querists of this cee’ are requested to send 
tnbir correct names doa addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.1 


A LITERARY CHAT. 
BY JOHN D. BARRY. 


The old story that Mr. F. Marion Crawford had received $250,- 
000 for his novels down to 1893 I heard discussed at a literary gath- 
ering a few evenings ago. Several present scouted it, but others 
maintained that Mr. Crawford had probably received even a larger 
return from his books. ‘* Why,’’ exclaimed one of these, ‘‘ the 
sale of Crawford’s books is undoubtedly as great as those of any 
writer in this country; and if Mrs. Ward received $80,000, as I 


know she did for David Grieve, for one book only, mind yon, it is 
probable that Mr. Crawford has received very mcoch more than 
three times that amount for all the novels he has written.’’ A sec- 
ond speaker called attention to the fact that if the author received 
twenty per cent on the eale of his stories, which are sold at cue 
dollar each, and if the $250,000 stories were true, just 1,250,010 


copies of his books had been bonght up to a year ago. But this - 


calculation was spoiled by the announcement that Mr. Crawford 
always preferred to receive a lamp sam for each of his novels rather 
than a royalty. As a matter of fact, there is no knowirg for a 
certainty jast how much any author receives for any particular book 
or books unless he himself chooses to tell, as he rarely does. 
There is no doubt, however, that both Mrs. Ward and Mr. Craw- 
ford have no reason to complain of the pecuniary rewards of 
literature. 

There is a class of writers unknown to moat of the readers of 
Robert Hismere or of Saracinesca whose books bring to the authors 
very large returns. They appeal to that numerous class of people 
who read only for amusement, and who never think of calling their 
reading matter ‘‘ literature.’’ The extraordinary success of one of 
these was brought to my attention the other day. His real name is 
Lion Porter and his pen name is Albert Ross. A few years ago he 
was 8 newspaper writer on the Boston Hera/d. But he undertook 
the composition of novels of a sensational character, and was so 
euccessfal that he abandoned his newspaper work acd gave himeelf 
wholly to authorship in the literary atmosphere of Cambridze. 
His stories are said to have good plots, though they would never be 
ranked even with Mr. E. P. Roe’s works. However, Mr. Porter 
has accumulated a foriune, and with a portion of this he is building 
a finely equipped dormitory for the use of students at Harvard, 
= eae he will add largely to his present store.— Literary 

orld, 


OLD EOOKS. 


A thresher prime ie Father Time! 
When harvest loads his wain, 

He beats the hollow husks aside 
And hoards the golden grain. 


A winnower is Father Time! 
The chaff he blows away; 

The sweetest seed he treasures up 
For many a year and day. 


Oh, very wise is Father Time! 
His flail ie tried and true; 
I love the garnered pile of books 
He’s winnowed through and through. 
— Littrary Weekly. 


BY ANALOGY. 


The youthfal mind is quick to reason that if such a thing is go 
and so, then it followa—ete. 
Edna’s big sister had been learnedly discussing the several pro- 


nunciations of Clecpatra, asserting that Cledp’atra was the one then 
in vogue among cultured people. 
Edna listened attentively and the following dialogue ensued : 
Edna.— Shall I get those piloh’ases for you now ? 
Big sister (inquiringly).— Piloh’ases ? What do you mean ? 
Edna.—Why, pilok’ases! They used to be called pillow cases, 
though. ELEANOB Roor, 


STATE RANK AND PRODUCT. 


ACCORDING TO LATE STATISTICS, 
Colorado is firat in silver. 
Washington is eighth in gold. 
Alaska ranks first in sealskins, 
Utah is third in silver and tenth in gold. 
Montana is fourth in silver and fifth in gold. 
Idaho is sixth in gold and seventh in silver. 
Florida ia third in sugar and sixth in rice. 
Minnesota is fourth in wheat and eighth in cate. 
Nevada is second in gold and fcurth in silver. 
The two Dakota lead all the states in wheat. 
Nebraska is eighth in corn and ninth in rye. 
Soath Carolina leads in rice, and is fifth in cotton. 
Vermont is fourth in copper and seventh in hops. 
Rhode Island is second in cotton and linen goode. . 
Wyoming is twelfth in cattle and fourteenth in gold. 
New Nexico is eighth in silver and seventh in gold. 
Deleware is the twenty-first of the states in appler. 
Oregon is seventh in fisheries and fifteenth in wheat. 
Maine is fifth in buckwheat, eighth in hops, ninth in potatoes. B 
Louisiana is first in sugar, third in rice, and seventh in cotton 


GEORGE ELIOT’S FACE. 


An English woman writer says it is to be feared that posterity 
will never know exactly what was the living aspect of George 
Eliot’# face. Oaly a very great painter could have seized at once 
the outline and something of the varying expression, and her re- 
luctance to have her portrait taken, her private person made to a 
certain extent public property in that way has deprived us of any 
such memorial. Fature generations will have to draw on their im- 
agination to conc ive a face cast in the massive mold of Savonarola, 
but spare and epiritaalized into a closer brotherhood with the 
other Florentine of the Divine Commedia. The featares might be 
too large and rugged for womanly beauty, but when the pale face 
was tinged with a faint flush of tenderness or animation, when the 
wonderful eyes were lighted up with eager passion and the mouth 


melted into curves of unutterable sweetness, the soul itself seemed 


to shine through its frame work with a radiance of almost unearthly 
power, so thet’ stranger, seeing her for the first time, asked why 
he had not been told that she was so beautiful. 


WEATHER PROVERBS FOR APRIL. 


Is it in April fair and mild, 
The hill a be so much more wild, 
A cold April the barn will fill. 
Snow in April is 
April snow breeds grase. 
April cold and wet fills barn and barrel. 


April showers 
Brivg May flowers. 


A cold and moist April fills the cellar, and fattens the cow. 
A iy April not the farmer’s will ; rain in April is what he wills. 


When April blows his horn, 

’ Tis good for hay and corn. 
April borrows three days from March, and they are ill. 
Whatever March does not want, April brings along. 
When April makes much noise we will have plenty of rye and 


in Ans af hoar frost. 

After a wet April follows adry Jane. 

When on the 24h rye has grown so high as to hide a crow a good 
harvest may be expected. 

April and May are the keys of the year. 


A POEM BY LINCOLN. 


In the April number of The Century, Mr. John G. Nicolay 
writes of ‘‘Lincoln’s Literary Experiments,’’ and quotes a poem 
written by the President in his young manhood. In a letter incloe- 
ing the poem to a friend, Lincoln explains that the verses were 
written in 1844, when he visited the neighborhood in which he was 
raised, on a stumping tour. > 

Here are the opening stanzas : 

My childhood’s home I see again, 
And sadden with the view ; 


And still, as memory crowds my brain, 
There’s pleasure in it too. 


O Memory! thou midway world 
’ Twixt earth an paradise, 

Where things decayed and loved ones lost 
In dreamy shadows rise, 


And, freed from all that’s earthly vile, 
Seem hallowed, pure, and bright, 
Like scenes in some enchanted isle 
All bathed in liquid light. 


ARKANSAS OR ARKANSAW. 


Names of places and persons are pronounced according to caprice 
rather than according to rule. The people of Quincy, Massachu- 
setts, as well as the people of Massachusetts generally, say Quinzy, 
while Western people say Qainsy. In the same way the fellow- 
cit'zens of Emerson and Thoreau would have been amused if any 
one had pronounced the name of their town as every one pronounces 
the common word which is spelled in the same way. ‘‘ We live in 
peace and concord with our neighbors,’ they might have said, 
** but we and our neighbors live in Concud.’’ Iu other words, the 
inhabitants of Concord, Massachusetts, give the second o an ob- 
ecure sound and omit the r altogether. 

Thousands of Companion readers have been taught at school to 
say Arkansas. Other thousands, no doubt, have been taught to 
say Arkansaw. Which pronunciation is correct ? This question 
was proposed to Representative Breckenridge some time ago, and 
was answered in favor of Arkansaw. The name was formerly 
spelled Arkansa and Arkanssa, he says. The final s was added by 
the French, but was silent. 

In the state itself, Mr. Breckenridge adds, it is only visitors and 


new comers who say Arkansas. At the same time it seems to be 
true that ussge has not always been uniform. 

When Millard Fillmore was Vice President of the United States 
Mr. Breckinridge says, the two Arkansas senators disagreed as t, 
the pronunciation of the name. Each insisted that he was correct 
and Mr. Fillmore, as pres'dent of the senate, compromised th, 
matter by recognizing one as ‘‘ the gentleman from Arkansas,” and 
the other as ‘‘ the gentleman from Arkansaw.’’—The Youth's Com. 
panion, 


The Class in Mathematics. 


SOLUTIONS. 


51. The sum of three numbers is 940. The first number equals 
§ of the second, and the second equals ;’; of the third. Find the 
pambers M. H.S., Margaretville, N. Y. 


The third number = }{ of itself. 


Then ‘' second = of the third number. 
And first § of of the third number. 
== $} of the third number. 


}§ of the third number + 7; of the third namber + j{} of the 
third nomber = 9410. 
ISS of the third number = 940. 
vy of the third number = ,}, of 940 = 5. 
$9 of the third number = 90 < 5 = 450, the third no. 
Ys of the third number = 1; X 450 = 315, the seo. no. Ans. 
38 of the third nu uber = $3 X 450 = 175, the first ‘ 
Cora M. BowMAN, Towanda, Pa. 


Solved also by Gao. R. Winslow, Binghampton, N. Y. 

52. Take the equation 1 = 2—1. Subtract 1 from each side, 
and we have 1 —1=2—2. Dividing both sides by 1 — 1 gives 
1= 2, Wherein does the fallacy consist ? > aA 

Ans. The fallacy consists in multiplying and dividing by 0 dis- 
guised in the form of 1 —1. Thus, 1 — 1 = 2 — 2; factoring, 
1(1—1)=—2(1— 1); dividing, 1 = 2. In a shorter way, 1 x 0 
= 2X 0; dividing by 0, 1 = 2. 

Both sides of an equation may be multiplied or divided by the 
same quantity differing from 0 and ©. This rule has been vio- 
lated in the solution. H. SCHVEDER, Concordia, Mo. 


ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS, 


59. An army is 25 miles long and moving at a uniform rate of 
speed. An officer stars at the rear and rides to the front and 
turns and rides back to the rear, where he finds that the rear is 
jast where the front was when he started. How farhas he ridden ? 

ConA M. Brown, Towanda, Pa. 


60. One evening I chanced with a tinker to sit 
Whose tongue ran a great deal too fast for his wit. 
He talked of his trade with abundance of mettle; 
So I asked him to make me a flat-bottomed kettle. 

‘* Let the top and the bottom diameter be 
In jast such proportion as five is to three.’’ 
Twelve inches the depth I proposed and no more. 
And to hold, in ale gallons seven less than a score. 
He promised to do it, and straight to work went ; 
Bat when he had «ade it he found it too scant. 
He altered it then, but too big he had made it, 
And when it held right its diameter failed it. 
So making it often too big and too little, 
The tinker, at last, had quite spoiled his kettle, 
Bat vowed he would bring his said promis: to pase, 
O+ else he would spoil every ounce of his brass. 
So tosave him from rain, I pray fiad him ont 
The diameter’s lengih,—he’ll ne’er do it without. 
Louis A. Pratt, No Pownal, Vt. 


FOR DYSPEPSIA AND EXHAUSTION 
User Horsrorp’s PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. E. CORNELL EstTEN, Philadelphia, Pa , says: ‘‘ I bave met 
with the greatest and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia and 
general derangement of the cerebral and nervous systeme, causing 
debility and exhaustion.”’ 


Announcement 


The American System 
Vertical Writing 


To be published immediately. 


A. new series of copy books, six in number, based on a 
careful study of the subject in its historical, educational, 
and physiological or hygienic aspects. 


Write for descriptive circular, prices, and specimen 


of the new script copy 


New York 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


lines from the several books. 


Portland, Ore 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


CARTIER TO FRONTENAC. GEOGRAPHICAL Discovery 
IN THE INTERIOR OF NORTH AMERICA (N ITS HISTORICAL 
RELATIONS, 1534-1700. By Jastin Winsor. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflia & Company. 379 pp. Price, $4.00. 
Justin Winsor has an assured place among American historical 

students. Whether one will investigate the interaction of Spanish 

acd Aboriginal American civilization in the southern continent, the 
long story of exploration which proved that the Americas are an 
island continent, or the intricate details of New England colonial 
life, it is imporsible to begin the atudy without the aid of the criti- 
cal essays in The Narrative and Critical History. Whether one 
agrees with Mr. Winsor’s biographical method or not, he will re- 
main the great mortaliser — if the term may pass — of Christopher 

Colambua. 

The Columbus waa the first of the series, of which the second has 
now appeared, upon which Dr. Winsor will rest his standing as a 
writer, as well as a student, of history. As his subject, he has 
elected the one portion of the field of American history which it is 
agreed « ffers no room for further investigation— barring the discov- 
ery of new material. It is on this account impossible to jadge the 
position his work will occupy in historical literature, but his bold- 
ness in entering the field which Parkman had made his own makes 
it easier, perhaps, to estimate the value of the new historical 
science which is the great outcome of Justin Winsor’s life study. 
He has said that Parkman’s ove fault was a failure to understand 
that a map or chart may be most valuable and significant just because 
it fails to portray the country as we know it to be. Dc. Winsor is 
pre-eminently the etudent of American cartography, and what there 
is new for the student or useful for the reader of history in thia vol- 
ume gets its value from his study of the maps of the period which 
it covers. 

The map makers of the XVI. century, in despair, put the terra 
laboratoris of which the Cortereals, whose name became regalis 
domus in the ever consistent Latin of the age, brought word, down 
in the northern mid-ocean, apart from everything of which they 
knew or dared to guess. From this beginning the Northern conti- 
nent, save as Spain made plain the southern and western coast lines, 
was developed. England settled down on the eastern sea board. 
French explorers trading, converting, voyaging, pushed up the river 
stretebing toward China from behind the ‘‘ Square Gulf,’’ along 
the shores of the lakes, across the head waters to the Miseissippi, 
and down to the gulf, and then, after establishing the great fact 
that had puzzled geographical experts and practical explorers for 
so long, La Salle jast failed to complete the work on which he 
was set, and died before the return circuit had been made, from 
France up the river and across the lakes to Montreal. Dr. Winsor 
has told this long story of how the two great arteries of the continent 
were made ont, from the narratives of those who did the work, and 
the maps which show what they thought they were doing. What is 
well nigh a chaos of apparently disconnected efforts, in which ex- 
plorers traverse each others footsteps, filling in some detail, corract- 
iog some misconception, adding a lit:le or a great deal as fortane 
and their own persistence, courage, — and faculty for writing re- 
ports, dictate, all this becomes an orderly narrative, with each par- 
ticipaut in due order according to his share in the development of a 
new la d, under Dr. Winsor’s clear conception of what was really 
being done, 

Dr. Winsor’s new acience will not replace any of the other meth- 
ods of studying and writing history. But it has shown how impos- 
sible it is to understand hi without knowing where ite actors 
thought they were, and what they took to be the geography of the 
world about them. In the study of geographical discovery we 
now know how to make the confusion of events become an orderly 
progression of increasing knowledge. 

The general reader of history will find in this volume, whether 
as an introdaction or a supplement, or, if it must be, a substitute, 
to Parkman’s works, the best statement of what was accomplished, 
and how, by Cartier, Champlain, Frontenac, and La Salle, and 
the many lesser men who followed the Indian paths, or paddled the 
waterways from Newfoundland to the gulf before 1700. 


Tae SHow at Wasuinaton. By Louis Arthur Cool- 
idge and James Burton Reynolds. Washington: Washington 
Publishing Co, 241 pages, paper. 

Two of the brightest of all the picked men who represent the 
newspapers of the United States at the national capitol have gath- 
ered some choice bits from the mass of gossip and chat which rune 
through the lobbies of the House and Senate, the White House 
Anteroom, and every nook and corner where somebody and a news- 
paper man can retail news about the men whom the American peo- 
ple call their representatives. The outcome of their gleaning is a 
most entertaining collection of paragraphs, through which ove 
comes to understand, as in no other way, the peculiar fascination of 
life at the capitol, a fascination so inexplicable to those who only 
see the hotels and the visitors’ galleries, the broad streets, and de- 
lightful climate, and the attentive courtesy of ‘‘ our congressman.”’ 


Tue Trempsst. Toe SHAKESPEARE. Lon- 
don: J. M. Dent & Co. 

It is a pleasure to commend euch an exquisite little volume as the 
Temple Shakespeare edition of The Tempest. The bibliopegist has 
sealed the letter-press according to its rare merit. The heral- 
dic coat of arms embossed upon the cover is reproduced in color 
withio. The notable portrait of Shakespeare forming the frontis- 
piece, is from the portrait by Martin Droeshaut from the first 
folio. The text is that of the Cambridge edition. The preface and 
glorsary are by Ierael Collanz, A.M. The notes are concise and 
appropriate, referring principally to parallel renderings. Ruskin’s 
characterization acquires a double significance in thia dainty edition. 
‘* The Tempest is jast like grotesque in a rich missal ‘ clasped 
where paynims pray.’ ”’ 


ARITHMETIC ReapeR FOR THIRD Grape Pupits. By 
Hall. Chicago: George H. Sherwood. Boards, 544 
x8. 2 pp. 

Arithmetic Reader for Third Grade Pupils is the second volame 
in @ series of progressive Arithmetics based fundamentally upon 
the new application of ethics to pedagogy, namely, that the child 
should perfectly comprehend the subject before he attempts to em- 
ploy its symbole. Fractions is the subject of this grade book. 
Before any numerical work is introdaced the child is familiarized by 
repetition and review with terms and operations. He is taught 
thus to think, clearly, correctly and definitely, and consequently 
when the symbols are introduced they do not represent abstract for- 
mulas, but concrete ideas. All new number facts on any page ap- 
pear in fine print at the top of the page, and the principle of the 
book is that these facts should be taught orally before they enter 
into the calculations of the pupil. Review exercises and slate work 
are given at the bottom of the page. Arithmetic taught by the 
method of this book cannot fail to be accurate, thorough, and 
systematic. 

TRANSLATIONS AND REPRINTS FROM THE ORIGINAL 
SouRcEs OF EUROPEAN History. Urban and the Crusaders. 
Edited by Dana C. Munro. Philadelphia: The Department cf 
History of the University of Pennsylvania. 16 pp. Price, 15 cts. 
The second of these leaflets, issued by the History Department 

of the University of Pennsylvania, contains several important docu- 

mente which every reader of the history of med‘#val Europe needa 

to have ever in mind. The great oration of Pope Urban in 1095, 

than which ‘' no other has ever been able to boast of as wonderful 

results,’’ the sources from which we learn what the Truce of God 
really was, and various extracts which reveal the real spirit and 
meaniog of the crusades and the crusaders, are translated with care 
from the most trustworthy sources of our information, and put in 
a form in which every student can make use of them at will. 


Invine’s Sketce Boox for students of English Prose 
is published by Allyn & Bacon in a very attractive form. This 
edition is revised, edited, avd annotated by Elmer E. Wentworth, 
A.M., of Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, New York. Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS TEACHERS. 


The meeting of the teachers of Central Illinois at Normal, March 
23 and 24, was a signal success both as to number in attendance and 
the quality of the exercises. 830 teachers paid the membership 
fee, and enjoyed the advantage of the association. It was the 
largest gathering of Illinois teachers in the history of the state, ex- 
ceeding the largest membership of even the state convention by 200. 
The receipte were $415, and the expenditure $193. The general 
sessions were held in the Normal Hall of the State Normal Univer- 
sity, at Normal. 

President Cook of the Normal University was a prince of 
hosts. The firat general session was called to order by President 
Barns, at 10 o’clock, in the University Hall. Dr. Richard Edwards 
lead in prayer. After acknowledging the cordial and witty address 
of weloome by President Cook, James C. Burns, president of the 
association, delivered the annual address. It was loyal, exhaustive, 
tich with illustration, most satisfactory in delivery. The argament 
was that less attention should be given to Greek, and the time saved 
be given to a thoroagh study of Anglo Saxon and Old English. 
Masic was a very agreeable item in the program. Mr. S. F. Parson 
of Normal had the entire direction of the music, and deserves men- 
tion for the most creditable number furnished during the sessions 
of the convention. 

Literature in Schools ’’ was the subject of the addrsas of As- 
sistant State Superintendent, James Kirk, of Springfield. The 
speaker could not too earnestly recommend acquainting the pupil 
with good books. A man can be as thoroughly known by the 
books he readsas by the company he keeps. Nothing tends stronger 
to make one live in earnest and keep his mind from evil than good 
books. The reading course for pupils, established under the 
authority of the teachers of the state, was very properly and forcibly 
brought to the attention of the audience. The committing of 
verses in school is good, but should not be carried to excess, lest 
a form a dislike for the finest verses of Shakespeare and 

i ton. 

Professor Butler of the Chicago University was called on for an 
imprompta speech to fill the gap caused by the non appearance of 
one of the speakers on the program, and addressed himself to the 
task most happily in explaining the aim and plan of the sammer 
school for teachersand others at the Chicago University. 

Geo. R. Shawham, J. D. Benedict, W. C. Dougherty, and Mar- 
garet L. Wiley were appointed a committee on resolutions, Ad- 
journed till evening. 

Round Tables.—There were six of these meetings in different 
rooms, and at each, standing room was at a premium. 

The city superintendents and principals met in the high school 
room, E A. Gastinan of Decatur, chairman. The topic. ‘‘ How 
can the Superintendent's Influence by Rendered more Effective,”’ 
was discussed under the leadership of Supt. W. L. Steele of Gales- 
burg, and the topic, ‘‘ Report of the Committee of Ten on Mathe- 
matics,’’ ander the leadership of F. L. Calkins of Washington. 
The topic elicited earnest, sharp discussion. Superintendent 
Calkins reported the tabulated results of answers to questions sent 
by him to teachers a d business men all about the state, touching 
the usefulness in actual life of the various branches of mathematics. 

Miss Minnie Bishop of Clinton presided over the high school 
teachers in the library. Prof. H. J. Barton of Champaign led the 
discussion of the ‘‘ Report of the Committee on Course of Study,’’ 
and Prion. W. W. Helmb of Springfield, on the discussion of 
** State Inspection of High Schools.” 

The grammar school round table had J. H. Meneely of Dwight 
fora chairman. Room No. 13. The first subject was, ‘‘ Shorten- 
ing and Enriching the Course of Study,’’ and Prin. C. R. Vander- 
vort of Peoria was the leader. The second subject was, ‘ Techni- 
cal Grammar,’’ under the leadership of Mary L. Kimball of 


Bloomington. 
The intermediate school teacher met in the Wrightonian Hall, 


THE GRAY $ 


Teachers Co-Operative Agency, 


The National Summer School 


: Botanical Microscopes, 


SIMPLE MICROSCOPES, 
PLANT PRESSES, 
COLLECTING CASES, Etc, 


FOR 
Science Classes. 


Estimates promptly furnished. 
Send for special circular BB. 
MICROSCOPE 


QUEEN & CO., 


Practical, 
Over 4000 Students representing 48 States and Territories have been present. oi Gis Ginentone. 


A LARGE FACULTY OF EXPERTS ENGAGED. 


Ha'f rates on the railroads can be secured in connection with the National Educational Association, 
which meets just before the Summer School, at Asbury Park, 
Now is the time to FORM CLUBS and save expenses. 


Address 


Of Methods, Science, Oratory, Literature, Etc. 
AT GLENS FALLS, N.Y., BETWEEN SARATOGA AND LAKE CEORGE. 


Tenth Annual Session will begin Tuesday, July ’94./ors aiterent tocation We can help you. Okla. 


Social. 


Progressive, Helpful, 


Cc. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass., 


Circulars ready giving full particulars. 
SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falis, N. ¥., 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


Teachers, do you want to teach in a milder cli- 
mate for a few years ? Do you want better salaries 
Okla- 


cipals, etc. More than 4000 vacancies in Texas each 
pyear. We reach the great South and West. Write 


Bex 407. 


M'N tATURE PHOTOS.-— Wrap cabinet photo 
and 25 cents securely for ove dozen beautiful 
copies; cabinet returned; cabinets copied, size and 
equal original, $125. Reference, any bank in our 
city. JOHN H. BRITTON Co., Trenton, N. J. 


} Managers. 


Loam ta Yule Yo 


PRICE: 
Complete, postpaid, $2.00. 


itals with “Rules” for same. 


and Rules.” It is a business course wi 


large plain print,heavy paper, 


Money will be refunded if the book is not satisfactory. 


Mention this paper. 


By J. 


OR use in Common-Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Business Colleges, Academies, and Self Instruction. 


Principles, which are actually applied to the Science and Art of Studying and Teachiog Penmanship. | § 

nothing heretofore having appeared on this plan of teaching writing. Only Three Principles. Simple and easily understood—yet full and comprehensive. ; 2 i 4 

manship plates, 140 pages in Penmanship and writing, including lessons on the “ Science and Art,” “Material,” “ Positions,” “Form,” “‘ Movement,” “Speed,” “Muscle,” ‘‘ Measurement,” “Angle, 

“Slant,” Copies for Practice, Outline of Courses of Study for all grades of schools. : 

54 pages in Correspondence ; 57 pages in Business Forms and 100 Models, and a ccmplete course in the 

It has 1000 questions and answers and other questions for review, class use, and study preparatory for examination in Penmanst . : ; } 
ithin itself, which no student, teacher, or business man can well afford to be without. Size, 5} inches by 9 inches, substantially bound in FULL CLOTH, 


work into the schools and colleges of the United States, a¢ once, we 
Send draft, money order or postal note, Stamps taken for fraction of a dollar. 


NOW READ Y.—-— 


EVERY TEACHER, STUDENT, AND BUSINESS [IAN SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF THE 


Farrian Complete System | 


— OF — 


Penmanship. 


Ww. FARR, 
A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE WORK. 


and beautiful throughout every page. Owing toa large “outlay” for the plates, manuscripts, etc., we cannot send out Free Copies ; but in order to_introduce this 


we will send it postpaid to any address at the above Special Price. ‘ 
The work is now ready and all orders will be filled the day received. First come, first served. 


Half price, to schools, for first introduction into class use. Correspondence with teachers and others invited. 


KANSAS BOOK COMPANY, Logan, Kansas. 


Address (to-day) 


Author. 


It is decidedly a new and complete course in the science and study of the art of arts, 


Directions to teachers, Description, Analysis, and explanation of all the Figures, Small Letters, and Cap. 


“ 
“ 
It is a Progressive, Educational, Scientific work based upon Scientific |§ 
: 
nship. Any system of writing can be analyzed by these “ Principles |§ 
“ 

“ 


Loam fea Seach Yeti. 


SPECIAL. 

Specimen copies of this book will be 
sent to teachers for examination and for 
first introduction on receipt of $1.00 per 
copy, postpaid. 


It contains 200 elegant illustrative pen- 


Elements of Book-keeping, making a total of 300 pp. 
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with Kate G. Aikin, Decatur, as Geclemnen:| aie, one resolution demanding wider schelar- 
Eloise Heffermsn of Mattoon piloted the discussion | ship in the teacher and praying for more, state, 
of ‘* Reading in the Intermediate Grades: Char- | district, and local normal schools.. 


acter and Scope,” and Abby Ross of Clinton 
** Method of Presentation.’’ 


There were three topics appointed for the pri-|the enening year: 


Oa the recommendation of the Nominatiog 


Committee the following were elected cffi ers for 


C. M. Bardwell of Canton, 


mary round table, and much interest was aroused : | president; J. A. Kerrick of Paris, vice-president ; 
** Literature,’ under the lead of Eloise Hilton of | Mrs. Mary E. Sykes of Monmouth, secretary; J. 
Charleston; ‘‘ Child Study,’ Anna Town of Ha-| A. Mercer of Peoria, treasurer; J. L. Robertson 


vana; and ‘‘ Primary Reading,”’ Elizabeth Baam-/|of Chillicothe, recording secretary ; 


J. H. Collins 


oe of Springfield. The session was held in| of Springfield, L. H. Griffiths of Danville, and 


hiladelphia Hall.”’ 
Supt. W. H. Nevans of Joliet presided over the 
county superintendents. Geo. R. Showban o 


Champaign and L. H. Griffiths, Danville, were the | of this splendid meeting. 


David Felmley of Normal, executive committee. 
Unusual credit isdue Superintendent Bardwell, 


f| chairman of executive committee, for the success 


The Association was 


leadera in the discuesion of ‘‘ Wherein is the State | organiz2d just ten years ago at Bloomington. 


Manual Defective ?’’ and ‘‘ Shall Reading Circle 
Work Be Made the Basis of Renews! of Certifi- 


cates ?”’ 
EVENING SESSION. 


Five hundred additional chairs were placed in 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


the hall and an audience of nine hundred people April 20: New Eogland N ormal Couneil, School 


assembled. The following committees were ap- 
pointed by the president : 

Committee on Attendance at the National Associ- 
ation at Asbury Park—J. A. Mercer, Peoria; J. 
R. Harker, Jacksonville; J.C. Barns, Monmouth. 


Committee Rooms, Mason Street; Boston. 


April 27-28: Western Nebraska Educational 


sociation ; North Platte. 


April 28: New England Conference of Educational 


Workerr, Boston. 


Auditing Committee—F. L. Calkins, Washing- April 27-28: Northern Illinois Teachers’ Assos. ; 


tor; D. B. Pittsford, Pekin; and Joseph Carter, 
Danville. 

Nominating Committee—R. T. Jeffords, Ver- 
mont; J. F. MeCallough, Springfield; J. C. Seul- 
len, Peoria; Minnie Bishop, Clinton; S E. Wil- 


May 4-5: Fairfield County T 


Dixon. 


May 4-5: Nebraska State Assoc. of Supts. and 


Principals of Graded Schoole ; Lincoln. 
eachers’ Associa- 


tion; Bridgeport, Conn 


kinson, Knoxville; Dora Hamilton, Pontiac; and May 19: Hartford Connty T hese? Anveciation | 


Mrs. Lida B. McMurry, Normal. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Business dispatched, the audience listened to the Mav 10: The County Superintendents Convention, 


opening sentences of the orator of the evening, 


Kans. ; Hutchioson. 


Rev. Carper Wistar Hiatt of Peoria. This superb May 10-i1: A iation of City Superintendent ; 


address captured the great audience with its hamor, 


Lansing, Mich. 


profound philosophy, masterly illustrations, shrewd May 11: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Associ- 


observations, and entrancing bursts of elcquence. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 
Supt. F. C. Dongherty of Peoria read a very 


ation; Willimantic. 


May 24: New England Association of School 


Superintendents ; Boston. 


able paper on ‘‘ Tha Teacher and the Text-Book.”’ | June 6: Colored Teachers’ Assoc. ; Mobile. 


Socrates and Plato were teachers. 
text-bocks. Printing was invented, and in due 


They bad no| June 19-21: Missouri State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 


Pertle Springs. 


course of time the text-book came in and the| Jane 19-July 3: No. Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 


teacher went out. The demand of the honr is the 
return of the teacher. The text-book must be/|J 
relegated to ite proper cffice, much reduced in 
matter and contaising only principles and defini-| J 
tions in the most succinct form,—a mere text. 
Then there must come more generous intelligence | J 
and broader knowledge to the teacher. Let the 
teacher come in again. J 

The subject was farther discussed by Supt. J. 
W. Bangs of Fairbury. ‘‘ The Nature and Im-|J 
portance of the Teaching Art’’ was very ably 
taeated by Supt. W. W. Black of Paris. This|J 
was a very able paper. 


The Committee on Resolations presented, with | Jaly 2-28: Summer Meeting of the American So- 


bly; Morehead City. 

ane 26: Texas State and City Superintendents 
Meeting; Galveston. 

ane 26-29: Kentucky Educational Association ; 
Daprville. 
une 27-29: Texas State Teachers’ Association ; 
Galveston. 
ane 28-29: Educational Institute of New Bruns- 
wick ; St. John. 
aly 1: Georgia State Teachers’ Association ; 
Comberland Island. 

vly 2-6: Arkansas State Teachers’ Aagoci .tion ; 
Eareka Springs. 


ciety for the Extension of University Teaching, 
University of Philadelphia; Philadelphia. 

Jaly 4: Missiasippi State Teachers’ Association ; 
Jackson. 

Jaly 6-10: National Council of Education; As- 


bury Park, N J. 
Jaly 8-12: South Carolina State Teachers’ Asoc. ; 


Spartaobarg. 
Jaly 9-11: New York State Teachers’ Aesocia- 


tion; Saratoga. 
Jaly 10-13: National Edocation As-ociation; As- 


bury Park, N. J. 
Jaly 10-12: American Iostitute of Instruction ; 


Bethlehem, N. H. 


MISSOURI. 


Supt. J. T. McGee of Eldorado Springs has re| gu 


signed his position to take effect at the close of the 
present term. Professor McGee has been in charge 
of the public schools of Eldorado Springs for a 
number of years, and has bu'lt up a fine system of 
public schoole. He will be greatly missed by the 


le. 
i J, P. Thurman of Bates County, who 
entered the State University last fall to attend 
school a year, returned shortly after the holidaye 
to take charge of the Rich Hill High School, Prof 
Suadgraes, the former principal. 

Prof. T. E. Spencer, for a» number of years 
suferintendent of the Marshall public schools, is 
now interested in and connected with the publica- 
tion of a Southern Magazine. 

Pres. H. W. Prentis of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association has secured one fare rates 
for round trip to Pertle Springs. 

The report of State Supt. L E. Wolfe is jast 
out, Itis a splendid showing of the school work 
in Missouri. 

Lamar voted $33,000 for a new school building 
instead of $3,300 as was published b.fore in the 
JOURNAL. 

Many of the schools of the state are being cut 
short this year on account of the hard times. 

NEBRASKA. 
State Editor, 0. G. PEARSE, Beatrice. 

The Southeast Nebraska Education+!l Associa 
tion met in Beatrice March 28 29, and 30. The 
meeting was a very successful one, the atrendance 
large, the program good, and the interest the best. 
The enrolled members numbered 225, while from 
350 to 400 were in attendance. 

The county superintendents were leas in evidence 
at their conference than the high school or primary 
teachers at theirs, but Superinterd-nt Jennings of 
Saline County condacted a very profitable meeting. 
Miss Herrig of the State Normal st Peru discussed 
the details of primary reading, writing, and num- 
bers; Mrs Tucker of Lincoln, Mrs. White of 
Blue Springs, Mise Leger of Beatrice, and many 
others, participating in the discussion. Professor 


Sherman of the State University discu:s:d for 


over two hours the eubj-ct of Literatyra ; 
Higher Grades,”” with a packed 
stady of literature by what may be called the lab. 
oratory methods was the burden of the discussion . 
ant oy Sherman and others told of some > 
sults that were eurprising to those n ‘lies 
ts Ot familiar 
Oo the morniog of ch 29 Superi 
Strong of Lincoln read a paper 
School Work.’’ Mr. Bell of Crete read a senee 
on Literature,”’ deteiling some of his experience, 
in the use of Professor Sherman’s plan; and Sq. 
perintendent Faurat of Seward read a paper on 
‘*Gradaation from the Elementary Schools ”’ Io 
the afternoon Misees Anna Léger and Ida R nd- 
lett of Beatrice read papers on ‘ Primary Lao. 
age’’; Principal Caviness of Syracuse and Mrs, 
Williams of Wahoo, papers on ‘‘ The Recitation ”, 


WE CANNOT 
SPARE 


healthy flesh — nature never 
burdens the body with too 
much sound flesh. Loss of 
flesh usually indicates poor as- 
similation, which causes the 
loss of the best that’s in food, 
the fat-forming element. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of pure cod liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites contains the very 
essence of all foods. In no oth- 
er form can so much nutrition 
be taken and assimilated. //s 
range of usefulness has no limita- 
tion where weakness exists. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists. 
New York. Sold by all druggists. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


Will begin its 66th year Sept 13, 1894, offering en 
larged opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of 
studies, and a College fitting Course; with superior 
accommodations in its new and improved Luildings, 
—electric lights. hot-water heating, ete. Address 
Miss LauRa 8. WATSON, principal, Andover, Mass. 


ability to select the best text-book for the scholars for whose education he is responsible. 


teacher. 
improvement over the old style 


Potter’s Elementary Geography. 
Potter’s Advanced Geography. 


Baldwin’s Essential Lessons in 
American Literature. 


nse system. 


Baldwin’s English Literature. 


They have been pronounced invaluable, 


Murray’s Essential Lessons in English. 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English. | Fenno’s Favorites. 
Hartigan’s Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. | Kellerman’s Elements of Botany. 
English and Kellerman’s Plant Analysis 

Harrison & Blackwell's Easy Lessons in French. 


(Prose.) Harrison’s French Syntax. 


| iv the farmer’s success depends upon the proper selection of seeds for his soil, so is the test of an educator’s success in his 


The telling of a story is everything. The most absorbingly interesting tale, or the funniest joke may be spoiled in the telling. So with the 
telling of [the wonderful stories of the earth and its people, —tell them in an interesting manner and pupils will be interested, 
interest your pupils,—you must interest them to be successful. 


POTTER’S PROGRESSIVE TEXT 


Do away with mechanical memorizing. 


OUR LIST INCLUDES: 


interest, instruct, 
give suggestions to the 
perfectly successful, and a vast 
books by every educator using them. : 


AID YOU IN A WAY NO OTHER BOOKS CAN, 


Our books are all written and edited on the new, approved, and com- #®®2®22220200008 
They have a two-fold aim: first to 
lead on, enthuse the scholar, then assist and 


| 
McElroy’s Essential Lessons in English Ety-— 


mology. 


| 


| 


| Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution. 


He must 


Get the Neuwrest and Best --- Get POTTER’S. 


They Teach the Scholar, 
and Guide the Teacher. 


Nos. 1, 2 3, 4,5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10. | Potter's \ | Arithmetics 
BW System of 


You want to 


| Readers 
Histories 


Penmanship 


Spellers 


et 


ak 


(Poetry.) Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic (for review and | 7, We are the publishers of the 


ading and newest line of Text- 
examination). Books for Schools and A hag 


For books on the improved educational lines of th i 
e day, books that are bright, 
attractive, effective, or for a catalogue of our publications, address nearest office. , 


¢ JOHN E. POTTER & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: 
é 


Bellow’s Elements of Geometry. 


Baldwin’s English Literature. 


AGENTS WANTED 
on Salary or Commission. 


CHICAGO: 
No. 253-255 State St. 


No. 36 Bromfield St. No. 59 Fifth Avenue. 


‘ 
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and Principal Worton of the State Normal School, 
ay paper on *‘ School Government.’’ 


Oa Thursday evening a declamatory contest was 
held, with speakers representing the various high 
schools of Southeast Nebraska. 

The enrollment was a little less than a year ago, 
but the papers, the discussions, and the interest 
were pronounced better. 

The officers for next year are: President—Supt. 
George R. Chatburn, Wymore; Vice-President — 
Prin. A. L. Caviness, Syracuse; Secretary—Mies 
Mattie Gregg, Tecumseh ; Treasurer—Supt. C. R. 
Atkinson, Fairbury. The president and secretary, 
with Sapt. S. W. Crobtrel, Oshland, and Sapt. A. 
A. Reel, Crete, constitute the executive committee. 
The next meeting will be in Beatrice. 

Chancellor Canfield of the State University, 
Frank A. Barton, from the state superintendent’s 
office, and S. A. Miller of the Northwestern Jour- 


ing is making progress. 
Chicago and Bishop Vincent of Chautauqua fame 
are announced for addresses. 

Prin. J. C. Wild of Holmeasville has resigned his 
position. He goes to Pierre, South Dak. 

Cass County held its annual institute during the 
last week of March, Superintendent Waterhouse 
of Weeping Water and Principal Holsey of the 
Plattsmouth High School were the instructors. 


MICHIGAN. 


Tne twenty-first annual m of the Associa- 
tion of City Superintendents will be held at the 
Downey, Lansing, Thureday and Friday, 

May 10 and 11. The program is as follows: 
Thursday Evening—“A 8 Reading of 


ystematic 
Classics and Sciences,” Miss M. E. Coffiin, 
Supt. Detroit Schools Discussion: Supt. E. C. 


Des ing in Geography and 
orn —* Draw an 
Other Studies,” f. C. T. McFarlane, Normal 


School, Ypsilanti. Discussion: Supt. E. L. Briggs, 
Coldwater. 

* Latin and Geometry in Grammar Grades,” post 
W. H. Honey, Flint. Discussion: Supt. J. D. 
Schiller, Niles. 

Friday Afternoon—Business Meeting. General 
discussion of the “ Vertical versus 
Slanting Penmanship,” ‘‘ Non Professional Study by 
Teachers.” ‘How Do We Conduct Our Teachers’ 
Meetings?” “Should the State Regulate Venti- 
lating and Heating of School Houses or Fix Maxi- 
mum Number of Pupils to Teacher ?” 

An exhibit of records will be attempted. For this 
all are requested to bring blanks for exchange, and, 
where possible, the completed records of last year. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 

The town system versus the district system, 
coming into effect March 1, is being perfected by 
the plans of State Superintendent Luce, through 
the town committees. 

W. W. Stetson, Lewiston, has been re-elected 
saperintendent of that city’s schools. 

Morelen of Bowdoin, and Miss Bula Hall, as- 
sistant, are the teachers for the spring term at 
the Bridge Academy, Dresden. 

Miss Jennie Palmer, Fall River, Mass., has been 
elected to teach elocation at Kent’s Hill Seminary. 

The old time Latin salutatory will be ignored at 
Bowdoin’s commencement in June. 

The town of Bucksport pays the tuition of its 
advanced scholars at Backsport Academy inatead 
of sustaining a free nigh school. 

The syllabus on sociology used by the senior 
claas at Colby was edited by President Whitman 
and printed as Waterville, 

NEW HAMPSHISE,. 

Sammer School of Biology will be held at the 

New Camp College in Darham. 


by By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 


Manchester expends $63,000 yearly in teachers’ 
salaries. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY, 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 


come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will ba held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5. You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes, It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it benefits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to find *‘ jast the right position,”’ 
Address 
TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
6034 Woodlawn Ave., C 


Prin. Elmer E. French of McGaw Normal In- 
stitute recently passed several days in Naw York 
City visiting the Teachers’ College and other in- 
stitutions. 

Robinson Seminary at Exeter has the best art 
collection in the state. 

Principal Hastings has a new assistant added to 
his teaching force in the Nashua High Sshool, 
Mr. Colby is a Dartmouth graduate. 

The 1893-94 Catalogue of the State Normal 
School is handsomely illustrated. Send to Doctor 
Rounds for a copy, which wil] be mailed free. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club will 
dine at the Branswick on Saturday, April 21, at 
1.15 p.m. After-dinner topic: ‘‘The Gap be- 
tween the Schoo! and Practical Life.’’ Guests of 
the Club: Hon, Frederic Greenhalge, Governor of 
the Commonwealth; Nicholas Murray Batler, 
Pb.D., Columbia College, New York. Rep-e- 
sentatives of the Club: Edwin P. Seaver, A.M., 
superintendent of schools, Boston. Music: 
Qauartette—Everett L. Hill, M. W. Baseford of the 
Appolo Clab; Loca P. Poward, F. Freeman 
Courtney, of the Schoolmasters’ Club. William 
C. Collar, president ; Herbert L. Morse, secretary. 


WE desire to call attention to American Woods, 
issned by Romeyn B. Hough, B, A., Lowville, 
N. Y., and advertised in this issue of the JOURNAL. 

The American Woods is a publication in book 
form, iJlustrated by actual specimens of our native 
woods, and with copious text giving botanical de- 
scription, range of distribution, physical proper- 
ties, uses, medicinal properties, etc., of the various 
species. It is issued in parts, about octavo in size, 
each tepresenting twenty-five species by seventy- 
five or more authentic and beautifully prepared 
specimens, showing transverse, radial, and tangen- 
tial views of the grain. Price per part, $5.00. 

Americans will be surprised and pleased to know 
what the woods of the land produce of value and 
beauty. Mr. Hough has done the cause of natural 
science great service by the preparation of this 
series of specimens of our native woods. Every 
public and private library should have this unique 
and valuable set of American Woods. Five vol- 
umes are now ready. For circulars address, R. B. 
Hough, Lowville, N. Y. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘‘ The first part of the Potter 
Biailey Atlas has jast reach.dme, I am pleased 
with it, and shall take the other parts also.’’ 


QD 


Pedagogics. | College 

Pres. Walter L.|Classes. Dr. Wm. 
Hervey, Teachers|R, Harper, Univ. 
College, NewY’rk, of Chicago, Prin. 
in charge. Four Six weeks, 12 de- 


hers. July 5- 


thorough work, 
Aug. 16. 


July 5-August 1. 


Not a Dull Day all Summer. 
Write for full details to W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 


HAUTAUQUA—1804 


|ture, Music, Phys-| Cookery, 
‘ical Education,| hand, Business 


weeks, 5 dep’m’ts, | 
| ™m ods. 


Lecture Courses by Theodore Roosevelt, Richard G, Moulton, H. B. 
Adams, C. E. Fitch, Richard T. Ely, William R, Har 
by E. E. Hale, H. E. von Holst, Carroll D. Wright, J. M. Buckley, Theodore 
Roosevelt, John H. Vincent, Graham Taylor, and many others. Readings 
by F. Hopkinson Smith, Sarah Cowell Le Moyne, Leland Powers, George 
Riddle, Genevieve Stebbins. Music by orchestra, band, and distinguished 4 
soloists. Hotel Athen#um—admirably equipped and managed. “se 


Schools | Classes 


of Biblical Litera- in Art, Decorat’n, 
Short- 


Expression, Best| forms, etc., etc., Oe 
Lead-| under competent 


| teachers. 


r, etal. Addresses - 


| ing instructors. 


Expense the Lowest. 


WANTED, 
In a Seminary in a pleasant New York town, a 
teacher of Vocal Music and Drawing. Salary $500. 
Apply to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N.E. Burea a of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


INERAL ORE DEPOSITS vow idle for 
| want of funds to develop, can find practical 

and financial assistance by corresonding with 
HARTSFELD GERMAN MINING 
SYNDICATE, Newpert, Ky. 


THE 
LATEST 
and 
GREATEST 
COUPON 
OFFER. 


lnvaluable to Edueators and their Pupils 


THE CREAT 
POTTER=BRADLEY 
LIBRARY ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 


Officially Approved and Adopted by the Depart- 
ments of the United States Covernment. 


LATEST REVISED EDITION. COPYRIGHT, 1894. 
COST $75,000 TO PREPARE. 
This magnificent educational work was published by 
subscription at $30.00 per copy, at which price nearly 
100,000 have been sold. 


hiosgo.) THE 


— 
WORK: 
WHAT 
IT IS. 


THE POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS 


Is printed from engraved copper plates, and col- 
ored by lithographic process in the highest style 
of art. * * * Jtis the most complete and au- 
thentic Atlas ever published, and from an educa- 
tional standpoint cannot be equaled. * * * It 
is compiled from State, National, and International 


surveys, Supplemented by information furnished by the Postal 
and Interior Departments of the United States Government, 
the Departments of other Governments, and many reliable 
private sources, 


A GRAND 
CHANCE 
FOR 
EVERY 

BODY. 


two pages without a break, and measure 19x 26 in. each. 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY ! 


For the special benefit of those who are, and for 
those who are not but ought to be, subscribers to 
the JoURNAL oF EpucaTIONn we have made arrange- 
ments with the publishers whereby the work will 
be issued in parts. * * * * Each part will 
contain from four to twelve maps, and from ten to 
sixteen pages of descriptive and statistical matter. 


* * * The double-page maps will open across 
* 


Each part comes in a handsome portfolio cover that will hold 
and protect it until bound. 


$30.00 


for 
$3.00. 


THE WORK WILL BE COMPLETE IN 20 PARTS, 


at 1§ cents per part ; making the entire cost 


$3.00 for what has always been sold for $30, 


or just one tenth, 


Owing to the enormous sale, and the time and 


care necessary to publish a work like this, the publishers can- 
not agree to furnish the parts oftener than one every two 
weeks,—two each month. 


THE 
OFFER 
EXPLAINED 


Parts 1 and 2 are now ready. 


We print below a coupon, and it will only be ne- 
cessary for youto cut it out and send or bring it to 
our office with 15 cents in silver or stamps, to pay 
the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will 


send you the part to correspond with the number on your 


coupon. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 15 cents, 


Coupon for 
POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 
Send Part No 


wa CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 
TISBRS please mention this Jourmal, 


Address all orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


he 
to a paper by Princi Brainard of the Beatrice 
High School, on Bey with on Idee, 
on, paper, “‘ Cause and Cure of Poor Reading,’’ 
Principal Luthey of Nelson. 
™ Wednesday evening President Gates cf Iowa 
College, at Grionell, Is., delivered a forcible, 
thonghtfal address on The Call of the Twentieth 
- Centary,’’ to a full house, at the Auditorium. 
on 
Io | 
| 
in. | 
8, 
| 
nal of Education, were in attendance. 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher Price. 

Memoirs of My Exile. : . A ; Kossuth D Appleton & Co, N Y $2 00 
A Policy of Free Exchange. . Mackay 4 00 
Aphorisms of Spencer. Gingel “ “ 1 00 
Modern Mystic and Modern Magic. . ° ‘ Lillie Charles Scribner’s Sons, N Y 1 50 
The Humor of America “ 1 25 
The Rise of Modern Democracy in Old and New a 8 

England. . j Borgeau “ “ 1 00 
Bon Mots of Samuel Foote and Theodore Hook. . Jerrold Macmillan & Co, N Y 75 
The Epicurean, Ranhofer Charles Ravhofer, N Y 
In Sunny France. ‘ Tuckley Hunt & Eaton, N Y 90 
The Industries of Russia. . P ° F Crawford G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 6 00 
The Abbe Constantin. . : ‘ ° Halevy T Y Crowell, N Y¥ 50 

ske Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


ONE of the most usable devices now on the 
market is The Klip Binder. Adjastable to all 
covers, it pute the finishing touch to a binder that 
otherwise satisfactory, did not secure the pam- 
phlets enclosed. ‘The Klip’’ is a strong and 
gracefal steel spring, fiaished in black enamel. It 
is put on with a pair of s'eel keys. It is often 


desirable to have a temporary binder for maga- 
zines or journals that later are to be bound 
into volumes. For this purpose the ‘‘ The Klip ”’ 
is admirable, us it does not panch holes in the 
periodicals, as so many binders do. Papers cannot 
be removed intact from “The Klip” without a 
key, and slipping is absolutely impossible, ‘‘ The 
Klip’’ covers are manufactured in sizes adapted 
to all leading periodicals, and in special sizes. 
Among other uses of ‘‘ The Klip ’’ it binds papers, 
letters and bills, insurance and express blanks, 
school charts, reporta and papers, law points and 
briefs, price-lists and samples, note books and 
pade,’’ extensible scrap-books, shelf-lists and 
catalogues. The Klip Binder and Covers are man- 
ufactured by H. H. Ballard, Pittefield, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN OF VERTICAL 
WRITING is in preparation by the American Book 
Company, and will be issued immediately. This 
system will embody the results of the best thought 


and practice in this new but promising style of 
writing. It will present a seri s of graceful, ele- 
gant, simple, pleasing, perfectly exec ted vertical 
script forms Ov-her features promised are, a new 
and improved shape of page; careful, uniform 
grading; classification of letters in groups on 
rational lines. 

Those who recogniz) the many advantages of 
the Vertical System of Writing, but who have 
been deterred from giving it a trial by the undesir- 
able copies heretofore offered will have an oppor- 
tunity to do eo under the most favorable conditions 
by using the American System of Vertical Writ- 
ing. It will be complete in six books of the form 
of medium-eiz> letter paper. 

ImPORTANT.— When visi New York City, 
save Baggage Express and e Hire, and stop 
at the Sanne UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Oen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at §1. 
per day. European plan. 
supplied with the best. Gorse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depote. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURE. 


GROWING POPULARITY OF THE OXFORD 
SEWING MACHINES. 


There is nothing more traly a household treas- 
ure than a good sewing machine. To be without 
it is to be willfally deprived of the immense|advan- 
tage of one of the greatest of all inventions. A 
machine once bought is a perpetual treasure. It 
demands no wages, occasions no expense or trouble 
and is alwaye ready without a moment’s notice 
to render the work of the laborious housewife ten- 
fold more efficient and expeditious. Some ma- 
chines combine the best idea, and suggestions 
which have been so abundantly introduced in this 
remarkable mechanism. 

A machine which exhibits in liberal combina: 
tions all the best features introduced in the Oxford 
Sewing Machine made by the Oxford Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, with lock-stitch, shuttle 
running light and quiet. These machines have 
the following important features: Cheapness, 
perfect, self-adjusting, and graduated tension, are 
under control of the operator and are always posi- 
tive in their working. They are entirely self- 
threading in all points, including the shuttle. 
The needle is self-setting, the attachments are 
quickly and easily placed and fastened. The shut- 
tle has an easy oscillating motion, causing it to 
keep ita proper place against the race. Their 
Oxford, Home, and Columbia machines, with at- 
tachments, were awarded the medal premium at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


A NEW METHOD of mining, milling, roasting, 
and smelting different kinds of ores has been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated in Germany and is now 
being introduced with unprecedented success. 
The slow and cumbersome methods heretofore 
employed will be discarded, and the cost of vari- 
ous ores in treatment or conversion into metal, 
especially Lead, Zinc, and Silver Ores, Cobalt 
and Copper, greatly reduced. All the matte of 
the latter, which was heretofore sent to Germany, 
is now being refined in the United States. THE 
HARTSFELD GERMAN MINING SYNDI- 
CATE, OF NEWPORT, KY.., invites correspond- 
ence. (See their advertisement. ) 


** Your work of fine art (John L. Stoddard’s) is 
ahead of any I have yet seen. I have No. 1 and 
2, and now wish No. 3.’’—Subscriber in Ohio. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Worthington’s Magazine for April fully sue- 
tains the reputation gained by previous numbers 
of this always bright and attractive magazine. It 
has won a leading place among its many rivals. 
Its distinctively American tone should make it » 
factor in American education. The leading article 
shoold interest all readers. “Some Great Libra- 
ries of the United States,” by S. G. W. Benjamin, 
treats of the most important inflaences now shaping 
the character and destiry of the youth of our coun- 
try. We have one of the finest systems of refer- 
ence libraries in the world, and the most widely 
diffused and well-arranced system of public circu- 
lating libraries, thus cffering a great educational 
opportunity to all who will take advantage of it. 
‘*A merican English,’ by Richard Barton is a riti- 
cal essay that that will command special attention 
from ali who would preserve the purity of the lan- 
guage. Mrs. Livermore’s serial, ‘ Oae of the 
* Forty-Niners’,’’ deals with that troubled time 
when the nation was enduring the horrors of Civil 
War. A pleasing story entitled ‘‘ Powhatan and 
Pocahontas,” is by S.E. Benet, illustrated from 
drawings by the author. As bright a story for 

‘oung people is Giant’s Bracket,’ by Katherine 
ee Bates. It is fall of vivid interest. Other de- 
partments present a varied store of interesting and 
and entertaining articles anditems. Worthington’s 
Magazine for April is, like its predecessors, espe- 
cially adapted to the different tastes and needs of 
the American family. Price, $2 50 per year; 25 
cents a single number. ord, Conn.: A. D. 
Worthington & Co. 


—The April St. Nicholas is an excellent one 
and will find a warm welcome in thousands of 
homes. ‘Two serials are here finished, and a new 
one is beguna—‘‘ Jack Ballister’s Fortanes,’’ by 
Howard Pyle. In the ‘‘ City Series’’ Charles H. 
Shinn shows us the good points of San Francisco, 
aided by photographs. In the ‘‘ Natural History 
series’? Mr. Howaday gives a most interesting ac- 
count of wolvesand foxes. Dr. Eastman continues 
the autobiography of his Indian boyhood. There 
are other attractions, besides the verse of the num- 
ber which is notable. New York: The Century. 
Company. 


—The April Overland Monthly is given up to the 
Midwinter Fair. There are articles on the ‘‘Archi- 
tecture,’ by Edward Roberts; the ‘* Educational 
Exhibits,’ by Prof. Thos. R. Bacon; the ‘‘ Con- 
gresses,’’ by Prof. Bernard Moses; the ‘ Electrical 
Effeets,’’? by Lieut. Hasson, engineer in charge; 
the ‘‘ Parpose of the Fair,’’ by James D. Phelan; 
the ‘Agricultural Display,’’ by Chas. H. Shinn ; 
‘*Fine Arts,’’ by John A. Stanton, head of the de- 
partment; the Russian Exhibit,” by Nathan M. 
Rabad. There are also light and sketchy articles, 
“The Wild and Wooly at the Fair,’’ by Ninetta 


SMALL BUT EFFECTIVE, 


Was the little Monitor that met the Merri. 
mac at Hampton . So too are Dr 
Pierce's Pleasant Pellets, effective in cong ver. 


the enemy When you ta 
ih it’s an important point to have then 
small—provided they have equal strength 


and e . You find what you want in 
these little liver pills of Dr. Pierce. They're 

ut up in a better way, and they act in a 

tter way, than the huge old-fashioned pills, 
What you want when you're “all out of 
sorts — thick-headed and take 
gloomy view of life, is these Pellets to clear 
up your system and start your liver into 
healthful action. Sick Headache, Bilious 
Headache, Indigestion, Bilious 
Attacks, and all derangements of the liver, 
stomach and bowels, are prevented, relieved 
and cured. Put up in sealed glass vials, and 
always fresh and reliable. 

JAMES WILLIAM CRAIG, Esq., of Georgetown, 

., says: **My wife thinks your little ‘ 

are the greatest pills out.” 


Eames; ‘‘Some Breadwinners of the Fair,” by 
Elizabeth S. Bates, and ‘‘ Going with the Swim,” 
by Phil Weaver, Je. The number is profusely 
illustrated with clever enap-shots, sketches, and 
studies, in every variety, by half a dozen artists, 
With this number the editorial and business con. 
trol of the monthly is assumed by Rounsevelle, 
Wildman, late United States Coneu! at Singapore, 
and at Barmen, Germany, and United States 
World’s Fair Commissioner for Straits, Settle. 
ments, and Borneo. 


— The International Journal of Ethics for April, 
of which 8S. Barns Weston is Managing Editor, 
has very able papers. F. H. Bradley of Oxford 
Eagland, has Some Remarks on Punishment” ; 
Henry C. Lea treats of ‘‘ Occult, Compensation ” ; 
Bernard Bosanquet of London discusses ‘‘ The 
Reality of the General Will’’; Pres. E. Benj, 
Andrews of Brown University writes of ‘‘ The 
Combination of Capital’’; Frederic Harrison of 
London and and Felix Adler of New York cor- 
sider ** The Relation of Ethical Culture of Reli- 
gion and Philosophy’’; Francia Archer Satolli of 
Washington, D. C., treats of ‘‘Italy and the 
Papacy. Under the head of ‘‘ Discussions’ Eii- 
tor Burne states ‘‘ The Standpoint of an Ethical 
Society.”’? The book reviews are valuable. Price, 
$250 year; single numbers 65 cents. It is is- 
sued quarterly. Philadelphia. Pa. 


—The April number of The Treasury of Relig- 
tous Thought closes the eleventh yearly volame of 
this excellent magazine It gains in every way a8 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St.. New York. Price 60 cts. 


The 
ONLY SYSTEM 
of its kind 
IN THE WORLD! 


HOLDEN PATENT 


Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
A Complete Protection to both the Outside and Inside of the Book, 
CONSISTING OF 
HOLDEN’S PATENT BOOK COVERS, Adjustable, medium size (No. 2) alone fitting 
80 per cent of all books published. Material, a species of felt, made on paper machine, ém:- 


tation leather, will last a year. 


HOLDEN’S SELF BINDERS, For repairing a loosened leaf or weakened binding. 
HOLDEN’S TRANSPARENT PAPER. For repairing a torn leaf. 
FOR FREE TEXT COMMUNITIES, PUBLIC AND S. S. LIBRARIES. 
Samples on receipt of stamp. State purpose for which desired. 


CHESTER, PA., Feb. 17, 1894. I can heartily com. 
mend the * Holden Book Covers,” as we have gives 
then a fair test the past year—we tried 8,000. ‘ihere 
is no doubt they are great saving of the books—con- 
duce to neatness and orderly appearance in the 


{OLDEN CYSTE 
se RVING Books 


Manufactured 


only by the 


BOOK COVER CoO,, 


ALLEGHENY, Pa, Your covers have given us sat- 
. W. GERWIG, P 

ey have very kindly recommended them, unso- 
licited by us, to other city School Boards ] 


MEADVILLE, Pa., Feb. 16, 1894. One year’s expe- 


If you hawe friends who do not take the Journal, 


call their attention to this 


nity. A jive 


months’ trial subscription costs but $1.00. 


JOHN L. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


A WONDERFUL SUCCESS. 
Orders for the first parts already into the thousands. 


THIS GRAND ART COLLECTION consists of beautiful views which have been 
selected by JoHN L. STODDARD, the most noted traveler and lecturer of the day. They 
represent scenes and places he has visited, and each view is accompanied by an interest- 


ing and graphic description from his pen. 


The photographs are contained in sixteen por'- 


folios, 11 x 13 inches in size, each portfolio having sixteen views. 
PARTS 1 TO 14 ARE NOW READY. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessa 
send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver or 


for you to cut it out and 
ve two-cent postage stamps, 


to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspon 


schoolroom., a8 well as economy in the pres 
preservation | Flence with your “System for Preserving Books has 


of supplies This testimony on m is 
of observation, as I was at first at it th We | 


emplouing this system F. Supt. H. V. HoTouKiss, Supt 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


> ‘ THE F 
JOSEPH GC! LLOTT'S 303, 404, 604 301, 
STEEL” PENS. 


170, 601 HE. F., 332, 
and his other styles. 

Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 
ISTORIC SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE AND ORNAMENT, 


for Schools. Twenty-four Photographs, 8x10 inches, Mounted on © 
ard Board, 11x14i 
In a stiff portfolio. Price, $10.00. Apply to A. M. LUMBARD, New Bedford, Mass. anni 


WANTED, FOR SALE 
In a western college, a male teacher of Vocal Music, | A Boardin , 
gand Day School for 
a man, $1,200. Chikiren,—good will and furniture — in 
Apply at once New England oy. For particulars apply to 
IRAM OROUTT, Manager, 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


with the number on your coupon. (The first coupon appeared in the JouRNAL of Jan. 15.) 
When you have the complete portfolio you will ot the bebe dee Art Album ever 
issued, and all it will cost you is five two-cent postage stamps, or 10 CENTS A WEEK. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


Coupon for 


John L. Stoddard’s Art Series. 
Send me Part No, ste 


Address all orders: 


N. E. Bureau of Education, .E.B of Edu 
8 Somerset Bt., Boston. Somerset Street, Boston. |NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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the years pass, and it will enter on ite twelfth year 


with unabated vigor and brightened hope. The 
new pastor of Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church. 


New York City. Dr. J. R. Davies has the first 
p'ace in this number. His portrait and his excel- 
jent sermon, with a view of his church and a brief 
sketch of his life, will interest bie many friends 
hi® many friends. Leading Thoughts of Sermons 
are on ‘What Manner of Love,’”’ Birth 
Rights,’’ and ‘‘ The Model Prayer.’’? The Pulpit 
and Politics’’ are discussed by Dr. J. Kyle. A 
fine biographical sketch of the oldest of the Bonars 
—Dr. John J Bonar—is given. There are brief, 
suggestive editorials on ‘‘ Sabbath Desecration,’’ 
‘'Praach the Law and Gospel,’’ ‘‘ Pastor and 
People Co-operating and D.nominzational Co-oper- 
ation’’; with a fall supply of excellent matter in 
all departments. Annual! subscription, $250. E. 
Treat, New York. 


—Germania. A monthly magazive for the 
S:udy of the German Language and Literature 
Manchester, N. H. Price, $2,00 a year. With 


the April number Germania completes its filth 
volume. Germania is a magazine for the study of 
German language and literature. The literary 
department is adapted to more advanced students. 
It comprises selections of German prose and poetry, 
magazine notes, and editorials, and book reviews. 
Thus the student is made familiar with features of 
current German literature in a way that is beyond 
the scope of the text-book. A special department 
is the ‘‘ Begioners’ Corner.’’ This, as the title in- 
dicates, is adapted to the very first steps of the 
study of German. This department farnishes a 
year’s progressive course of lessons, inclading 
translation from and into German, grammar, snd 
pronunciation. ‘* The Essentials of German Acci- 
dence,’’ convenient in pamphlet form, furnishes 
the grammatical instruction adapted to this depart- 
ment. A copy-book for writing German script is 
also supplementary. The study of German intro- 
daced by the magazine cannot fail to be enjoyable. 


— Outing for April contains the usual variety of 
material for lovers of nature and sport. ‘‘ Qasint 
Artist Haunts in Britta.y,” by Birge L. Harrison, 


gives a delightful glimpse of the life of the cele- 
brated French and American paiaters while pre- 
paring their pictares for the elle. ‘Six Months 
with a University Crew,’’ by R. D. Paine, a noted 
Yale oarsman, gives an inside glimpse of the 
man’s life, which has hitherto been described 
chiefly from the points of view of the newspaper 
reporter. “ Fishing with the Spear,’’ by E. W. 
Sandys, is quite in the style of the author’s well- 
known sporting sketches, fall of rol'icking fun and 
sport. ‘‘My First International Yacht Race,’’ 
by Lieut. William Henn, R. N., describes a day’s 
sport near the Suez Canal. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Overland Monthly for April; terms, $3 00 a year | Catalogu 


San Francisco: Overland Monthly Co. 

University Extension World for April; terms, $1 a 
year. Chicago: Unfversity Press of Chicago. 

The Silver Cross for April. New York. 

The School Review for April; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Hamilten, N. Y. 

Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine for Febru- 
ary-March: terms, $100. New York. 

Phrenological Journal for April; terms, $150 a 
year. New York. d 

YY yo of the Franklin Institute for April; terms, 

.00 a year. 

Physical Education for April. Springfield, Mass.; 
Triangle Pub, €o. 


Facts WortH KNOWING.—In all diseases of 
the nasal mucous membrane the remedy used must 
be non-iriitating. Nothicg satisfactory can be ac- 
complished with douches, snvuffs, powders, or as- 
tringents, because they are irritating, do not thor- 
oughly reach the affected surfaces, and should be 
abandoned as worse than failures. A multitude 
of persons who had for years borne all the worry 
and pain that catarrh can iz flict testify to radical 
and permanent cures wrought by Ely’s Cresm 
Balm. Your druggist has it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—He wrote some light and verse, 
And carried 
Bat when he brought it home again 
’T was on the strength of truck. 


Mas. WINSLow’s “SooTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
oildren while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softers the Gums, allays all Pain, 
sures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
testhing or other causes, and is for sale by 
gists io every part of the world. Be sure and 
for Mes. Winslow's Soothing Syrap. Twenty-five 
sents bottle. 

— ‘'She dresses very intelligently ’’ is the 1 test 
among fachionable critics 


Educational Institutions. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


OF’ THE 


University of the City of New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 

Twelve major and minor courses, with electives, 
leading to the degrees of Master of Pedagogy and 
Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those seek- 
ing to become superintendents, principals, profes- 
sors in normal schools, and teachers of higher 
rank. 

Year begins October ist. Scholarships offered. 
Special scholarships for women. 

For catalogs giving full information. 


Address 


SECRETARY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, 


Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


MICHIGAN, HOUGHTON. 


A State School 
Michigan Mining School. or kngineering 
and allied subjecte. Has Sommer Courses in perveriag. 
Shop Practice, Assaying, Ore Dressing. and Field Geol- 
ogy. Instruction thoroughly practical. Large equip- 
ment. Tuition free, For catalogue write to 
M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M , Ph,D., Director. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 


Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 
A co-educational preparatory school of the highest e 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of Technology. Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
es forwarded. Tenth year begins Sept. 25. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


“ THERE iS A TIDE in the affairs of men, which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; omitted. all the 

voyage of their life {s bound in shallows and in miseries.” Shakespere’a truths are 
untversal and this is one of which the truth is oftenest experienced among teachers. For the teacher’s success is 
limited by his opportunities. Thomas Arn id would never have revolutionized secor dary education in England if 
he had not been made master of Rugby; and the appointment deperde 1 on a good many cireumstances. In these 
days the circumstance that has most to do witha T A work in, ia his keeping registered in a 
teacher’s getting the right place to do his best IN HE FFAIRS fir-t-class Teachers’ Agency that knows 
teachers, and is known t» know teachers. and is asked for i's knowledge of teachers. L°st year a head-master 
was wan ei for St. Paul’s School, Garden crs: atasalary o: $4000. The right man for the « lace was principal of a 
small New York academy, at aealary of $1500. It was the one great opportunity of his life. Secured, he had the 
chance to build up one of the great preparatory schools of the country. Missed, he m'ght stay in h's OF MEN 
little academy the rest °f his life. But he gotit. He was registered in this Agency, which knew him, ‘ 
and knew how how cics;ly he met the many requirements of the place. , 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 6034 Woodlawn Ay. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. 


Seeks Teachers who 


We bave more than twice as many vacancies as we had 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
one year ego this time. Salaries good, nositions, many 
them very desirable. New Hand Bock gives fu'l 


For September, 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Introduces to Colleges 

N TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
an Cc superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuiton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and pes gatace a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Te ry aud from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet 

for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. - 

Dear Mr. Orcutt :—Miss S , whom you selected and engaged for us, came here 
Saturday. We are much pleased with her appearance. Now we want two other teachers 
for schools here described. Please engage them, and let me hearfrom you. Yours truly, 

Hancock, N. H., April 9, ’94. Gro. M. Goopuue, Ch. School Board. 

N. B.—Six times within ten days we have been asked to se/ect and engage teachers for 
the public school. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


UNION SCHOOL BUREA Registers the Best Teachers. 


CHARGES NO ADVANCE REGISTRATION FEE, 
3486 Positions Filled. 


postage only; but depends on actual results. 
First Year Salaries amount to 00,204,080 00. 


Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
ERR & Managers, 2 ‘ern New 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E, F. FOSTER, Mor. 
50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


call or write. 
* Prof. Landis is ex- 


THE PENNSYLVANIA BUREAU, | 


and courteous, and 
15th Year. L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 


seems to have special taleats for esti- 
Does business in mating competeat teachers and put- 
all the States 205 North 7th St., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


MASS STATE NORMAL ABT SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street. Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN. A M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAs3. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogues, address 
J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal 


SPECIAL OFFER 
To Educational Workers. 


Dr. ALBERT SHAW, editor of Zhe Review of Reviews, declares:—‘ No paper that I 
receive seems to me to possess so completely the readable quality as THE Critic.” 


“THE Critic has made itself known in America by the independence and ability of 


its utterances.”—Noles and Queries (London). 


“It ought to have its place on the table of every library in the country.” — Zhe 


Christian Union. 


“ The first literary journal in America.” — London Academy. 


The price of THE CRITIC is $3.00 per year. In order to advertise it more widely we 
have decided to make the following Special Offer to Educational Workers who are not 


now and have not recently been subscribers. 
one year (April 14, 1894 — April 14, 1895), 


To all such we will send Tue Critic for 


for the nominal sum of one dollar, 
provided that remittance is received not later than May 15, 1894. 


Tue Critic pays special attention to educational literature. 


Send ten cents for three specimen copies. 


Address 


THE CRITIC CO,, 289 Fourth Ave,, NEW YORK. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & ©O., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., 32 Church St., | 12014 So.8 ay ge 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | ‘o, Til. Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles, Oal. Portland, Ore. 


he Teachers’ Cooperative —_— of New England 


HAS FILLED 1507 POSITIONS. F, B SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both ‘Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
THE BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


P. I MERRILL, PRoraieTor. 120 Tremont St., Loston. 
Affiliated with 8. R. WINCHELL’s Teachers’ Agency. 262 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 
eow Special terms for enrollment in both Agencies. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to fill them. Address 
FRED DICK, Mor., 303 McPhee Puilding, DENVER, COLO. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 
Provides schools of all | eyery with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


positions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions, ( Address C B RUGGLES & CO (Palace Hotel Bldg, ) 
ain || Vine Breet. CINCINNATI, 


+ CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY of recognized ability wanted for 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. . TEACHERS high-grade positions in Pennsyl- 
Established 1855. vania and other States. Send for circulars. 


3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


(10th Year. ] HARRISBURG, PA. 
Teachers’ Agen 
ALLAN LINE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, ROYAL MAIL. STEAMSHIPS. 


ls, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Sell Portland to Liverpool. 


schools Carefully recommended to parents. 
‘ITO LIVERPOOL, DERRY, OR GLASGOW. 


and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
Cabin, 845 and upward. Second Cabin, $30. 
Steerage at Lowest Rates. 


MIRIAM OOYRIERE 
160 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
Also State Line Steamships, amp 


NEW YORK CITY. 
loon, #40 and upward. Steerage at lowest rates. 
accommodations unsurpassed. 


GLASGOW to BOSTON, 


Second Cabin, $30 ; Steeragr, 24. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R.B. HAZARD, 


Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, Apply to H. & A. ALLAN, Agts., 92 State St., Boston, 
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. | SCHOOL in existence can 
6 6 9 9 APP LETON S aa without ds at cost 
I e School District Library Lists. highest grade (stone- printed) 
ig 
specimens 
PAPETERIES 

TABLETS APPLETONS American Woods 

College Library Lists. = = ‘ 
The finest line of Stationery ever offered to the trade, comprising ing. actual contain. 

APP LETONS’ Send for cireulars. 
Celtic Linen Teachers’ Library Lists. 
Onyx Bond 
or 
d ril l e purchasers. Send postal questions on Metals, Ores and thelr best practt 
Louis Q u1lnZe Qua which lists are real Why all, hove 
Peach Blow — 
Adda 
Florentine Fabric D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers,|S°"* 99 
New York Boston Chicago NEw ENGLAND PvsB. Co., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Oriental Bond 
Gobelin Royal 


Send for sample case (26 boxes) of these handsome Papeteries. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER (0. 


NEW YORK and BROOKLYN. 


By Note — Not by Rote. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the “‘ NORMAL MUSIC COURSE” 
by JoHN W. Turts and H. E. Hout. 
“ Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key-note, . . 
a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.’’— Boston Sat. Evening 
Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


BOTANY MADE DELIGHTFUL. 


Roark’s Herbarium Sheets. The Nnowietae gained from the study of Botany is largely lost 
unless a are not only collected for analysis, but pressed and mounted to form Herbariums bis not 
only stimulates interest in the study, but greatly increases its value, The interest is also made more 
lasting, as the Herbariums are preserved and referred to with delight in future years. 

The pian here offered will be found the most convenient for the complete systematic analysis and pres. 
ervation of the plants. There are blanks on the first page, which, when properly filled, make a full 
record. It is intended that the plants after being pressed shall be mounted by means of a gummed paper 
on the third page. The plant being on the inside of the sheet is thus prevented from being torn or broken 
The sheets may be grouped and arranged in Orders, for which we furnish covers and portfolios. Price of 
Herbarium Sheets, 30 cents per dozen. postpaid. $1.50 per hundred by Express. A special feature is the 
imprint of the school in which the sheets are to be used, which is printed on each sheet, if ordered in 
quantities of 500 or more. Samples free. 

Roark’s Herbarium Records. A convenient ket record, | the same blanks as the 
Herbarium Sheets ‘Lo be used in making the first record, which corrected and completed, will then be 
transferred to the sheets. Price, 20 cents each. Discount in quantities. 


Roark’s Herbarium Portfolios and Covers. Consist of outer Portfolios for onpDERs. and 
inner covers for GENERA. The covers are made of heavy manilla paper, the Portfolios of heavy pasteboard, 
neatly finished. Price, Portfolios, 80 cts. each; Covers, 30 cts. per dozen. A liberal discount in quantities. 


Cummed Cold Paper. Ready gummed paper for mounting Herbariums. 10 cents per sheet. 
$1.80 per quire. Prddress all orders to 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 48 E. Mulberry St., Lebanon, 0. 
The Sauveur Summer College of Languages. 


NINETEENTH SESSION. 


The nest session of THE SAUVEUR CoLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, and AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 
will be held at AMHERST, MASS., from July 2 to August 10, 
For programs and particulars address 
Dr. L. Sauveur, Copley Street, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., or Prof. W. T. MONTAGUE, 
Amherst, Mass. 
N. B.—Dr Sauveur will send to applicants circulars of his educational works. 


Relief Maps and Models, 


Send for Descriptive Price List. 
Just CompLetep, Relief Maps of Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, on small e, for schools. 
Systematic Collections, 
MINERALOCY, CEOLOCY, ZOOLOCY. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS, 
| LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &0. } Send for circular. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
6123 17th St, N. w., Washington, D. 


and obtain 
Gazette. 


Riverside School Library, No. 1. 


(Bound Volumes of the Riverside Literature Series.) 
i8 BOOKS, STRONCLY BOUND IN CLOTH, CONTAINING 


NEARLY FOUR THOUSAND CLASSIC PAGES, 


For $6.84. 
(Cost of delivery to any part of the U.S. 90 cents additional.) 


2 books in this size of type (pica). 
11 books in this size of type (small pica). 
5 books in this size of type (long primer). 
PLEASE NOTE THE AUTHORS AND THE TITLES. 


War of Independence. BuRROUGHS. Birds and Bees, Sharp Eyes, etc.. 


«4. % 
Fables and Folk Stories. 


HAWTHORNE. Wonder-Book. SCUDDER. . 4 
HAWTHORNE. Tanglewood Tales. ScuppER. . Verse and Prose for Beginners 
HAWTHORNE. True Stories from N. E. History. in Reading. 


Autobiography. 


Daffydowndilly, SnowI mage, etc.,] FRANKLIN. . 
Stories (The Ugly Duckling, the 


and Biographical Stories. ANDERSEN, . 


HAWTHORNE. 


LONGFELLow. Golden Legend. Snow Queen, the Pine Tree, 
LONGFELLow. The Song of Hiawatha. and 16 others). : 
LONGFELLOW. Tales of a Wayside Inn. Dickens.. . Christmas Carol; The Cricket on 
LONGFELLOW. Evangeline.* the Hearth. 
WHITTIER. Snow-Bound, sans the Hills,|Scorr. . . The Lady of the Lake. 

and Songs of Labor.* ADDISON, . 
LoweLL. . . Sir Leen and 12 other poems.*| STEELE. } The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 


* These three in one volume, IrvinG. . . Essays from the Sketch Book. 


A prominent educator says of the above: ‘' It is the best list of 
books I have ever seen put into a library of 18 volumes,” 


SPECIAL SCHOOL LIBRARY CATALOGUE SENT FREE on application, describing books which 
are on the School Library Lists of seven different States. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


Boston Office, 4 Park St. N. Y. Office, 11 E. 17th St. Chicago Office, 28 Lakeside Bldg 


French Dr. RS. ROSENTHAL, 


pease learn to speak fluently and correctly in a marvelously 
German short time. Most practical method in existeuce. All exercises 
Spanish 


corrected and questions answered. Terms of membership, $5.00 
for each language. First Five Lessons, 50 cents. 
Dr. Bosenthal’s Corr Pp d Sch I, 
1225 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO. 


Cook County Normal Summer School 


ENCLEWOOD, ILL. 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. July 9 to 27, 1894. 


A Systematic Presentation of the Theory of Concentration and the appli Principles 
in Actual Teaching by the regular Faculty of the oon eto 
13 WELLE UTE | ta For Circulars giving discount to clubs and a full syro 
DEPARTMENTS. Address ILBUR 8. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 


8 of the Course of Study, 
erry Ave , Englewood, ill. 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Best advantages for learning Conversation. 
NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


At ASBURY PARK, N. J: 
For circulars address 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 1122 Broapway, N. Y- 


DELIGHTFUL volume, giving flower Jacts rather 
than mere names and classification. It is written by 
a true lover nature, who adds to exceptional liter- 
ary feeling the rare gift of making instruction enjoya- 
ble by a style at once clear, entertaining, and imaginative. 
The book carries us through the whole season with the 


JUST READY: 


“With the Wild Flowers” 


From Pussy Willow to Thistle-down. 
By E. BHARDINGE. 
16mo, Cloth, Iilustrated. . . . . 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers, 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth St, NEW YORK. 


flowers as they make their appearance. It is accurate in 

its illustrations and text to the point of scientific precision, 

but its style and methods ; but its style and methods, while 

discriminating widely from the ordinary Botany enhance, 

through their intrinsic attractiveness, its power to instruct. 
Special terms for examination and introduction. 


$100 


Rocks, Stuffed Animals 
Geological NERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY mrplesoma, 

Helicf Maps, | send tor Ciroular. | 


E<> In answering advertisements please mention the JOURNAL oF EDUCATION. 
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